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THE NEW SOUTH NORFOLK HIGH SCHOOL 


This building contains twenty classrooms; auditorium with a seating capacity of 
1,040; gymnasium, the latest type of equipment, with bleachers seating 500; cafeteria 
with adequate facilities; three laboratories for physical science; rooms for home eco- 
nomics. The grounds have been beautified by a landscape gardener. 
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“Your latest revised Business Arithmetic by Miner, Elwell, and Touton, 
which is used in the Lynchburg Public Schools, is most up-to-date as 
to content and teachableness. It has my unqualified endorsement.” 
E. F. BURMAHLN, Director of Business Education, E. C. Glass Senior High 
School, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


MINER-ELWELL-TOUTON 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


A book which gives a thorough treatment of the 
fundamental processes . . . which motivates ail @® . 
operations by real business situations — two 
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Brief Survey of Caroline County Schools 


By W. A. VAUGHAN 


in 1727, the first year of the reign of 
George II, and derived its name from the 
It is situ- 


6 AROLINE County, Virginia, was formed 


new sovereign’s wife, Queen Caroline. 
ated almost at the head 

of tidewater and is 
thus to some extent the 
dividing line between 
Pied- 
mont The 
county is thirty miles 
long and twenty miles 
wide. It has an area 
of 529 square miles 
which gives it a rank 


Tidewater and 


Virginia. 


of twentieth in size 
among the one hundred 
Virginia. 
The Rappahannock 
River flows on its north- 


counties of 


ern boundary, the coun- 
ties of King George 
and Stafford being on 
the opposite side of the 
river. The Pamunkey 
and North Anna Rivers 
the 
boundary, Hanover 
County being opposite. 
Essex, King and 
Queen, and King William Counties constitute the 
eastern boundary and Spotsylvania County the 
Caroline is drained by the Rappahan- 

Mattaponi, the North Anna and 


It is both well drained and 


flow on southern 


western. 
nock, the 
amunkey Rivers. 
well watered. 

The county seat is located at Bowling Green, a 
town of about 500 inhabitants. The old Stage 





W. A. Vaughan, 
Division Superintendent of Caroline County 


Road, over which passed the through traffic from 
North to South in colonial times, passed through 
Bowling Green. Other incorporated towns are 
Milford, a small railroad village situated two 
miles west of Bowling 
Green, and Port Royal 
situated on the Rappa- 
hannock River fifteen 
miles east of Bowling 
Green. The latter town 
was established by an 
Act of the House of 
Burgesses in 1744, It 
once had an excellent 
harbor and enjoyed a 
large tobacco trade di- 
rect with England. Tra- 
dition has it that Port 
Royal was considered 
for the site of the na- 
tional government. 
Caroline County is 
rich in historical lore. 
A long list of old es- 
tates appears in its his- 
tory as reminders of a 
glorious past. Among 
the sons of Caroline 
who brought honor and 
distinction to their 
county, State and country are: William Clark, 
soldier, explorer, statesman; General William 
Woodford, patriot, soldier; John Taylor, states- 
man; Edmund Pendleton, jurist, statesman; 
John Penn, patriot, statesman, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence ; James Hoge Tyler, 
Governor of Virginia ; and many others. Among 
the county’s more recent famous sons are 
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Union High School for Negroes. 


Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, president of the College of 
William and Mary and the late Mr. A. B. 
Chandler, Jr., president of the State Teachers 
College at Fredericksburg. 

Caroline County boasts of the oldest Masonic 
Lodge established in Virginia, the Kilwinning- 
Crosse Lodge, Number 2-237, of Bowling Green. 
This lodge, originally the Port Royal Kilwinning- 
Crosse Lodge, Number 2, was begun in Port 
Royal in 1754 at which time it was chartered by 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland. At present it has 
a strong and active membership. 

Caroline County is essentially rural, farming 
being the principal industry. The soil on the up- 
lands is of light loamy character, easily cultivated, 
well drained and responds to improvement. The 
lowlands lying along the Rappahannock River are 
highly productive and on these may be seen fine 
crops of wheat, corn, and oats. The soil of the 
uplands is especially adapted to the growth of a 
fine grade of sun-cured tobacco. Cattle raising, 
dairying, poultry raising, and the production of 
soy-beans and cucumbers have been growing in- 
dustries in recent years and give promise of be- 
coming important sources of revenue in the future. 

The manufacture of excelsior ranks next in 
importance to the farming industry. The intro- 
duction of this industry in the county by George 
P. Lyon in 1896 represented its first introduction 
in the South. The manufacture of lumber has 
been an important industry but has been on a 
wane in recent years as a result of the depleted 
supply of standing timber. Caroline has also one 
of the largest sumac extract plants of its kind in 


the country. This plant has been operated at 


Milford since 1913. The extract 
is used in the tanning of light 
leathers and as a mordant to 
fasten colors in textile fabrics. 
The total value of manufactured 
products in the county approx:- 
mate one million dollars annually. 

The population of Caroline is 
15,263. 
50.6 per cent of the total. 
than one per cent of the total 
population is foreign born. The 
population in rural Virginia as a 
whole is more than two and one- 
half times as dense as it is in 
Caroline. This fact is of more than passing signifi- 
cance from a standpoint of the public school 
It means that extended 





The negro population is 
Less 


system of the county. 
consolidation of schools can be effected only by 
provision for long distance, and, therefore, ex- 
pensive pupil transportation. 

The development of the educational program 
in Caroline County has been a gradual develop- 
ment. In the entire history of the public school 
program in the county there has been no radical 
or pronounced effort or movement looking to- 
wards a reorganization of the program. This 
fact has been due, no doubt, to the conservatism 
of its people, yet the development of the program, 
although gradual, has been real and in some re- 
spects pronounced. 

The history of the public school system in the 
county may be said to date from 1870. Capta‘n 
Thomas R. Dew was the first division superin- 
tendent. He served from 1870 to 1884. Other 
superintendents who followed him are B. B. 
Wright, 1884-1886; A. G. Smith, 1886 to 1900; 
John Washington 1900 to 1921; and W. A. 
Vaughan, 1921 to present time. 

The public schools in the early history of the 
system were of the one-teacher type, housed in 
miserably constructed school buildings or aban- 
doned houses. [Early in the twentieth century a 
movement to establish graded schools was evi- 
dent. A number of schools of the two-teacher 
and three-teacher types housed in better buildings 
resulted from this movement. During this period 
the community leagues of the county rendered 
valuable service by creating a sentiment for 
better schools and by raising funds to build and 
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equip them; but it was not until after 1915 that 
any real progress in school consolidation was 
made. At that time there were 83 schools in the 
county of which 65 were one-teacher schools. 
The gradual introduction of a program of pupil 
transportation by means of wagons and busses 
about this time gave impetus to the consolidation 
movement. The result has been that during the 
last fifteen years the number of white schools has 
been reduced from fifty to seventeen, At the 
present time 29 school trucks operate in the 
county a total distance of 646 miles daily, trans- 
porting to and from school daily 1,250 pupils. 
Over 77 per cent of the white pupils of the county 
are now attending consolidated schools taught by 
eight or more teachers to each school. 

The school population (age 7 to 19) of Caro- 
line County is 5,018. The white school popula- 
tion is 2,279 and the negro school population is 
2,739. During the session 1930-31 the public 
white schools enroled 1,867 or 82 per cent of the 
total white school population. The negro schools 
enroled 1,978 or 72 per cent of the total negro 
school population. The average daily attendance 
in the white schools was 1,567 representing a per- 
centage attendance of 83.5 while that for negro 
schools was 1,473 or 74.5 per cent of the 
enrolment. 

There are 17 white schools in the county dis- 
tributed according to size as follows : 2 ten-teacher 
schools; 3 nine-teacher schools; 3 three-teacher 
schools and 9 one-teacher schools, During the 
session 1930-31 all of these schools operated for 
a term of nine months with the exception of 8 
one-teacher schools which were open for eight 
months. These schools were taught by 63 teach- 


for eight months except the seven-teacher school 
which operates for nine months. Sixty per cent 
of the teachers during the past year had one or 
more years of professional training. This per- 
centage will be much higher for the current year. 

In the white schools during the past session the 
average enrolment per teacher was 31.7 pupils 
(excluding teachers of vocational subjects) and 
the average attendance per teacher was 26.6 
pupils. In the negro schools there were on the 
average 36 pupils enroled per teacher and 26.8 
pupils in average daily attendance per teacher. 

Caroline County has five fully accredited four- 
year high schools for white pupils. Every child 
in the county is accessible to one of these schools. 
They are the Sparta High School located at 
Sparta and established in 1909; the Lee Maury 
School located at Bowling Green and established 
in 1913; the Edmund Pendleton High School 
located near Penola and established in 1914; the 
Mica High School located at Mica and estab- 
lished in 1918; and the C. T. Smith High School 
located on the Richmond-Washington Highway 
at Ladysmith and established in 1924. These 
schools during the past year enroled in grades 
eight to eleven 320 pupils and graduated 55. 

The Union High School, situated two miles 
South of Bowling Green, is the only school of 
secondary grade operated in the county for ne- 
groes. It was taken into the public school system 
in 1914. From 1903 to 1914 it was operated as a 
private school under a local board of trustees and 

as the 
This school enroled the past year in 


was known sowling Green Industrial 


Academy. 


its high school department 87 pupils and gradu- 


ated 13. 


It is fully accredited by the State Board 








ers, 18 of whom held degrees 
from standard colleges, 31 had 
two years of professional train- 
ing to their credit, 10 had one 
year of professional training and 
only 4 had less than one full year 
of professional training. 

The negro pupils of the county 
are taught in 36 school buildings. 
One of these is a seven-teacher 
school, 13 are  two- teacher 
schools and 22 are one-teacher 





schools. These schools operate 





* 








ee Maury High School, Bowling Green. 
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Sparta High School. 


of Education. 
for boarding students. The colored people of the 
county have contributed generously toward the 
support of this school. 


Dormitory facilities are provided 


Courses in vocational agriculture are offered in 
all of the six high schools under the direction of 
four Smith-Hughes teachers. In two of the 
schools this work is offered on a day-unit basis. 
Home economics is taught in four of the high 
schools, only one unit being offered in two of 
these schools. Aside from these special courses, 
the typical offering in the high schools of the 
county consist in four units in English, four in 
social science, three in mathematics, three in 
science and two in a foreign language. The pres- 
ent size of the high schools makes a wider offer- 
ing prohibitive in cost. 

Regular monthly meetings of principals and 
high school teachers are held for the purpose of 
considering such secondary school topics as the 
following: Educational Objectives, Duties of the 
High School Principal, Guidance in the High 
School, Improvement of the High Sckool Assem- 
bly and Commencement, Extra-Curricular Activ- 
ities, Providing for Individual Differences and 
Methods of Teaching in the Various High School 
Subjects. Improvement in the type of assembly 
and commencement programs in several of the 
schools, more emphasis on intra-mural athletics 
in the schools, and the beginning of a program of 
vocational guidance may be cited as direct out- 
comes of these meetings. 


The inauguration of a program of supervision 
among the 44 white elementary teachers of the 





county under a trained supervisor represents an 
outstanding accomplishment of the past year 
and marks a long forward step in placing the 
schools of the county on an efficient basis. 
Miss R. Mildred Kidd, of Scottsville, Va., who 
tilled this position the past year is retained for 
the current year. Under her able leadership the 
teachers of the county are showing noticeable 
improvement in their classroom teaching and 
their professional outlook. 

The negro schools of the county have had the 
services of a supervisor or Jeannes Agent for a 
number of years. 

With this brief sketch of the present school 
situation of Caroline in mind, one wonders what 
changes will be wrought in the next decade. 
When one ponders the inadequacy of the present 
high school offering to meet the needs of all boys 
and girls of secondary school age in the county 
and remembers that the county cannot finance an 
adequate program in each of five high schcols, 
and when one considers the continued develop- 
ment of good roads and cheap transportation, it 
is a safe prediction to say that there will be fur- 
ther consolidation of schools in the county, It is 
hardly too much to hope that this public school 
system of the future will include only six schools 
for white children rather than seventeen as at 
present and that the number of negro schools will 
be greatly reduced. 

Under such a reorganization there would prob- 
ably be five elementary schools for white chil- 
dren. The present five high school buildings are 
adequate in size and properly located to take care 
of all white elementary pupils in the county, 














Mica High School. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


A THOUGHT FOR TEACHERS 
“I’m askin’ you'll be easy for a bit, sir; 
The lad’s had little but a thrush’s schoolin’ ; 
The blue skies and the fields, the little whip- 
ster, 


‘Tis time enough for something more—but 





whisper, 
He'll go the better for an easy rulin’, 


Herself was always for the bit of readin’, 
But Denny here—he’s great for growin’ 
things ; 
There’s not a primrose that he’d not be heedin’ ; 
Herself is right—’tis graver things he’s needin’ ; 

The thrush is tamer once you clip his wings. 
I’d never have you spare him with the 

learnin’ ; 

And, faith, ’tis little that the lad has had; 
But if above his task you'll see him turnin’ 
To watch the fields—’tis just the thrush’s 

yearnin’ ; 

I’m askin’ you be easy with the lad.” 

—The Delineator. 


Rousseau taught that the vital interests of a 
child, in school or out, is the real basis of educa- 
tion. We are still striving to adopt Rousseau’s 
teachings and_ practices. Pestalozzi, 
Montessori, McMurray, Parker, Dewey, Horace 
Mann and a host of other students of education 
have made much progress, 

[he formal subject matter viewpoint is not 
only inadequate but in many respects deadening. 

The chief problem confronting education lead- 
ers and teachers is not that of working out a bet- 
ter philosophy of education but that of selecting 
the best practices and making these the basis of 
schoolroom procedure everywhere. It is believed 
and taught by skilled leaders and expert teachers 
that the basis of schoolroom procedure should be 
centered in the child and his interests. These 
should become the real center of all schoolroom 
work, 

This idea has been variously expressed as “‘na- 
tural education,” “motivation,” “pupil activity” or 
“project,” but no matter what the name so long 


Froebel, 


99 66 99 66 


as the child and his interests are regarded. In 
simple words we would say, using the child’s in- 
terests as the point of contact. 

A teacher who does not wait upon or give heed 
to the child’s special needs or interests may carry 
on a mechanical process but little or no true edu- 
cation results. 

With this thought in mind, may we not take as 
our slogan for 1931-32 “The child centered 
school” and work toward that ideal ? 


THE THIRD GRADE STUDIES 
ARITHMETIC TABLES 

We heard an experienced teacher say in class 
this past summer, “Arithmetic is an abstract sub- 
ject; how, then, can it be adapted to life situa- 
tions, especially in the earlier grades?” ‘This was 
a timely question for we generally manage to ab- 
stract much interest and information from teach- 
ing arithmetic to little children, leaving them with 
cold, hard, meaningless figures. This is largely 
the cause of children’s hating arithmetic. What a 
pity, for this subject can be made alive and 
bristling with vitality. Even with the poorest, 
mechanical teaching it is not a dead subject. 

Following is a plan which is successful to some 
degree in teaching the multiplication tables to 
third grade pupils. 

I. Give problems relating to play, home and 
community life of the children, This will help 
them to acquire abstract arithmetical processes 
such as are found in the multiplication tables. In 
arranging these exercises we have kept in mind 
the differences in children and have tried to allow 
pupils to work at their own levels of ability, but 
the skilled teacher will adjust exercises best 
suited to her pupils. 

II. Proceed slowly and test frequently. 

(a.) Use actual life experiences, such as the ac- 
counts of a boy who sells newspapers or who 
manages a paper route. This is excellent for 
teaching tables of 2’s, 3’s and 5’s as papers sell 
for 2 cents, 3 cents and 5 cents. For rural chil- 
dren, use the sale of plants, peanuts or pop corn. 

(b.) Use play situations copied after life situa- 
tions such as the school cafeteria or store. 

(c.) The game such as “Ten Pins,” “Ten Little 
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Indians”—any game involving numbers. Text- 
books are full of them. 
(d.) The device—a scheme for drill or review. 


Best devices carry competition or contest. 


Omit material—(a) unless it appeals to the group 
as useful; (b) not within the comprehension of 
the children; (c) not appealing to the interest of 
the group; (d) isolated details. 

Do not become discouraged if, after all our 
planning and teaching, we find that arithmetic is 
largely a formal subject. 

Study and test. 

I. Use flash cards containing combinations but 
not given in order of the tables. 

II. Use blackboard margins or strips of pa- 
per upon which write answers to combinations. 
If answer is not known leave a blank space. 

Flash cards quickly, do not allow time for 
finger counting. 

For correction, write answers on board or give 
them orally. [:ncourage honest reports and re- 
ceive no others. 

III. Do not segregate those pupils who have 
Encourage them to make voluntary re- 
It requires a 


errors. 
ports, to re-study and to re-test. 
sympathetic teacher, a highly skillful teacher to 
so conduct this part of the recitation as not to 
discourage or humiliate those pupils who have 
made errors. 

IV. Conduct oral recitation of the tables. No 
table is regarded as perfectly memorized unless it 
is recited in eight seconds. 

Give awards—for each table recited in eig'it 
seconds a five minute longer recess or earlier dis- 
missal works wonders in accuracy arid speed. 

V. Keep a class chart. 

In teaching spelling, Tidyman recommends 
these study steps which applied to arithmetic 
tables read as follows: 

1. Study the combination, looking at it. 
Visualize it. 

Repeat not more than three times. 

Write it once. 

Compare with the text. 

6. Write correctly not more than three times. 


WN 


na > 


Problems— 
Any number of problems might be given but it 


would be poor pedagogy to do so. Problems 


should be suited to the children and to the lo- 
cality. No one set of problems can meet this re- 
quirement; hence, we suggest that the pupils, 
guided by the teacher, should make their own 
problems. This procedure stimulates mental ac- 
tivity and imagination; it arouses and holds in- 
terest. 

Third grade pupils have had contacts and ex- 
periences which should enable them to do this. 
Even first grade pupils, when properly guided, 
will give surprisingly good problems. 

We would suggest problems using table of 5; 
then table of 10, using nickels, dimes and pennies. 
Problems involving riding on street cars, busses, 
merry-go-rounds, etc., using nickels and dimes 
only, except in cases of pennies for change. 


Tell the missing numbers- 
5x 6= 5x 9= 5xO0=> 5x 4= 5x5= 
5x 3= 5x 2= 5xl= 5xl2= 5x7=>= 
5xl0O= 5xll= 5x8= 3x 5= 4x5= 
Use this plan in studying all tables. 

Teach division by dividing nickels or dimes in- 


to pennies, as; 


15 cents make ...... nickels 
10 cents make ...... nickels 
12 cents make ...... er over 
30 cents make ...... nickels 
35 cents make ...... nickels 
55 cents make ....,. ee over 


Helping Mother— 

Jane wanted to earn some money. She helped 
her mother. Ask the children to make a chart for 
Jane arranging the items and cost of each, Hang 
the chart in Jane’s bedroom which for the time 
being is a corner of the blackboard. 

Then have the children note each item and its 
cost—the object is to find how much Jane earned 
each day for a week. Then ask such questions as 
these: Has Jane earned enough money to buy a 
ticket to the movie? How many friends could 
she treat at five cents each? Could she buy a new 
tablet and three pencils? Having done these 
things, how much could she put in her bank? 





Give a party—a play party 

Buy things fora party. Be sure to ask thie chil- 
dren to arrange the menu and cost of each article 
using combinations of all tables studied. 
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Test 

Having studied tables of 2’s, 3’s, 4’s and 5’s, 
the teacher prepares a test of writing answers to 
all the combinations in these tables. Number the 
questions and ask for answers only. 

‘or errors, provide study lessons according to 
plan given, and then retest. . 

Recite tables orally, time required being eight 


seconds. 


Children order groceries— 


We have found benefit by using the actual or- 
der given by children for their parents. It serves 
to promote accuracy and economy in careful buy- 
ing. The child is led to give the order as a volun- 
tary contribution to the class. 

A nine-year-old girl went regularly once every 
two weeks to a bank to pay a certain amount on 
her mother’s note. Neither of her parents could 
write. The teacher obtained permission from the 
mother to use this and this was done to advantage 
in teaching arithmetic, penmanship, and a simple 
bank custom. 

When the children are sufficiently advanced 
they should be taught to use dozens and half- 
dozens. Sometimes one-third dozen and one- 
fourth dozen are used but this should be done 
advisedly. 

Again the play store is used. Drawings of 
fruits and vegetables comprise the stock. Some- 
times the pupils contribute their fruit for lunch to 
the “store.” Again, pop corn, peanuts, and acorns 
are substituted or sold as a real product. 

The tables through 5’s having been mastered, 
study the table of 6’s using the plans suggested. 

Have the pupils count by 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 5’s 
and 6’s. In doing this a numeral frame furnishes 
attraction in color, also the abstract and concrete 
in number; hence it is a “Thing of beauty and a 
joy forever.” 

An arithmetic chart used in a New Jersey nor- 
mal school is practical and unusually helpful as it 
keeps the pupils’ records constantly before them. 
It may be used in every grade beginning with the 
fourth. 

A test given every Friday includes all princi- 


ples which have been studied. 


for accuracy, neatness, and speed. 


9 


Grades are given 
The werk 


must be completed in a definite time, the slower 
pupils proceeding at their own level of ability but 
striving for the standard. 

For each perfect example or problem, a star is 
drawn in proper space or spaces. 
any example or problem is a failure the star in 
that principle is erased, but it may be restored at 


the next test. 


However, if 


At the end of the semester each pupil having a 
star in all principles tested receives a certificate 
as “Expert Accountant.” 


EXPERT ACCOUNTANT 


Arithmetic Chart—Grades 4 to 8 








NAME 





Addition 





Subtraction 





Multiplication 


Division 


Problems 


feasures 


| N 
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Virginians Attend the N. E. A. Convention at Los Angeles 


By C. J. HEATWOLE 


HERE were between fifty and sixty Vir- 
ginians who made the transcontinental 
trip to attend the annual convention of the 
National Education Association at Los Angeles 
the last of June. Many traveled in groups by 
train, some taking the southern route through 


Alabama, Missis- 


wheat fields of the West and Northwest. It was 
a great eye-full and a revelation of the expansive- 
ness of the country at large—a fine experience 
for teachers. The work in the classroom where 
these teachers will preside next session will be 
enriched because of this trip. 

The Los Angeles 





sippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas, and 
still others going 
by way of the Ca- 
nadian Rockies. 
Some made the 
trip by bus cither 
alone or in groups, 
and still others 
made the entire 
trip by automobile. 
Kight or ten made 
up a 
sailed from New 
York via the Pan 
ama Canal to Los 


party that 


Angeles and_ re- 
turned by rail. One 
of this group, after 
the meeting, flew 
back to Richmond, 
making the trip by 
air in 





thirty six 
hours. A few re- 
mained in Califor- 
nia for study at 


one of the univer- 








teachers did some 
gracious entertain- 
ing. All 


were the specially 


visitors 
invited guests to 
enjoy courtesies 
and banquets given 
by the various 
schools of Los An- 
geles. The guests 
were divided by 
states and assigned 
to individual 
The Vir- 
ginians were se- 
lected by the Bell 


High School teach- 


schools. 


ers, and every nice 
courtesy Was ex- 
tended them. Rep- 
resentatives of the 
Bell High School 
teachers, one of 
whom was Princi- 
pal Claude Reeves, 


met the Virginia 





party at Riverside, 





sixty miles east of 





sities. 

Many Virginia 
teachers visited 
historic places and natural wonders as a matter 
of interest in collecting information at first hand 
to be used in the classroom. They saw the quaint 
old city of New Orleans, the Alamo at San An- 
tonio, the deserts of Arizona and Nevada, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, San Fran- 
cisco and the Big Trees in California, Yellow- 
stone Park, Pikes Peak, and the expanse of 


Miss Florence Hale, Newly-Elected President, 
National Education Association. 


Los Angeles, while 
they were at break- 
fast at the famous 
Mission Inn and welcomed them to Los Angeles. 
Principal Reeves announced the details of the 
plans of entertainment which included a long 
drive through the city, a visit to Hollywood stu- 
dios, Beverley Hills, Santa ending 
with a banquet at the city club at 6 o’clock. All 
this was most delightful and pleasant. The Vir- 


Monica, 


ginians with one accord expressed their apprecia- 
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tion of the courtesies and told their hosts that 
when the N. E. A. held its convention in Rich- 
mond they would meet the Californians on top 
the Rocky Mountains to bid them welcome to 
Virginia. 

The entire body of convention visitors enjoyed 
one evening, as guests of the city, the superb 
pageant-drama, the 
San Gabriel Mis- 
sion play, at the 
Hollywood Bowl. 
Over 30,000 teach- 
ers had the unique 
pleasure of seeing 
depicted in drama- 
tic form the events 
connected with the 
early development 
of the missions in 
California under 
Spanish rule. It 
was the 3,140th per- 
formance of this 
play which Henry 
Dyke de- 
scribes as the 


Van 


greatest of the 
world’s pageant 
dramas. 

The Los Angeles 
convention was un- 
usually well  at- 
tended. Reliable and 
conservative — esti- 
mates put the at- 
tendance at 30,000. 
There were 1,400 
regular delegates 
in attendance, 200 more than ever were present 
before. More than 16,000 members registered. 
From the standpoint of attendance, it was the 
best convention the Association has ever had 
which is rather remarkable in view of its coming 
in a year of a most serious economic depression. 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, of Atlanta, president of the 
Association, faced many critical situations during 
his administration. He spent most of the year 
visiting every part of the country and in his in- 
imicable way established unity and harmony 





Willis A. Sutton, Retiring President, 
National Kducation Association, 


among the entire teaching and educational fo-ces 
of the nation by centering the attention upon the 
salient problems of education and not permitting 
local or specific interests or propaganda of any 
sort to find place on the program. It was espe- 
cially due to Dr. Sutton that rural education was 
brought to the fore with a sane and balanced dis- 
cussion as one of 
the outstanding 
problems of public 
education in Amer- 
ica. There was a 
two-day  confer- 
ence, led by United 
States Commis- 
sioner Cooper, de- 
voted to ways and 
means of bringing 
the instruction of 
the rural 
more nearly up to 
the standard of the 


schools 


city schools. It was 
the unanimity of 
opinion that to de 
this would require 
expendi- 
public 


greater 
ture of 
funds, a more ef- 
fective administra- 
tion of public edu- 
cation, and higher 
standards of certi- 
fying teachers. The 
discussions exhib- 
ited a fine toler- 
ance and spirit of 
democracy even by 
those who might be expected to indulge in criti- 
cism of some aspects of public education. — [Ilit- 
eracy was everywhere pronounced a_ national 
disgrace and radio was declared to be the newest 
and one of the best agencies of education and the 
conference demanded a rightful share of the air 
programs for education. 

Dr. Sutton, as the presiding officer over the de- 
liberations of the delegate assembly, exhibited his 
usual sagacity. He gave ample opportunity for 
free discussion of all questions, yet saw to it that 








the deliberations moved along with all possible 
dispatch so as to adjourn on time. There were 
several unique features on some of the programs. 
At the opening meeting Monday morning, four 
young people gave their views on the education 
for the future. Two high school graduates, a 
boy and a girl, and a young man and a young 
woman, recent college graduates, made inspiring 
addresses presenting their views of the problems 
of the teaching profession. At the closing meet- 
ing on Friday morning, Dr. Sutton called to the 
platform from his left a beautiful Hawaiian girl 
of nine and from his right a Los Angeles boy of 
seven, and, putting his hands on their shoulders, 
said: “The work of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, whether as to salaries, tenure, curricu- 
lum, or better school conditions in America, is in 
the interests of all the children whom this little 
girl on my left represents from our insular pos- 
sessions and the little boy on my right the vast 
mainland of our great nation.” 

When it came to the election of the next presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, the 
characteristic peace and unanimity prevailed in 
the election of Miss Florence Hale, State super- 
visor of rural education of the State of Maine. 
As the States were called to respond to nomina- 
tions, Miss Hale was named unanimously, some 
of the delegates shouting, ““Hail, Hail, Miss Hale.” 

Virginians were well represented on the pro- 
grams and committees: Miss Cornelia Adair, of 
Richmond, as a member of the board of direc- 
tors; Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, of Norfolk, as a 
member of the board of directors, and who spoke 
on one of the programs of the Department of 
Classroom teachers; Miss Lucy Mason Holt, of 
Norfolk, as a member of the committee on elec- 
tions; Miss Kate V. Anthony, of Richmond, as a 
member of the committee on necrology; C. J. 
Heatwole, of Richmond, as a member of the com- 
mittee on credentials; Joseph H. Saunders, of 
Newport News, as a member of the committee on 
resolutions and as a member of the board of 
trustees. Mr. Saunders was elected chairman of 
the committee on resolutions and presented the 
report of this committee at the last session of the 
delegate assembly. 
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The Los Angeles convention was one of the 
best the National Association has held in a long 
time. It was remarkable and inspiring because of 
the fact that it was held in the year of an eco- 
nomic depression the like of which the nation has 
never known. This is evidence that the people 
are coming rightly to appreciate education and 
that the teachers are seriously at work on the 
problems of the profession. The whole conven- 
tion was characterized by the spirit of patience, 
peace, tolerance, earnestness, and sincerity. Dr. 
Sutton said in his address that the greatest prob- 
lem confronting education of today is to see that 
the childhood of this generation is not robbed of 
its birthright by lowering educational standards, 
reducing salary schedules, and lowering the edu- 
cational offerings. * * * The barometer of busi- 
ness is culture, the background of business is 
knowledge. Dr. Sutton exalted education by his 
vigorous championship of teaching as a profes- 
sion. Everywhere he has proudly shouted “I 
have no apology for working with children. This 
is my task and I glory in it.” 

Among the notable plans for the future, the 
board of directors inaugurated two new lines of 
work. The committee on rural education is to 
wait on President Hoover to ask him to appoint a 
national commission to make a study of rural 
education and culture very much like the one he 
called a year ago to study the health of the child. 
The impetus given this subject during the ad- 
ministration of Dr. Sutton will inspire the mem- 
bers of this committee to a renewed effort really 
to do something for rural education. They will, 
no doubt, be. able to make a closer analysis of the 
problems of rural education and bring them to 
the attention of the people of the whole nation in 
a way that will result in our doing something 
about it. Another committee is to make a na- 
tion-wide study of the social-economic objectives 
of America. This is a new committee with a new 
task for education. This committee will seek to 
define proper social-economic objectives for the 
whole nation. With these objectives clearly de- 
fined and stated, educators will be able to revise 
the curricula for our schools to meet these ob- 
jectives and thus give to the children a more pro- 
gressive program of studies. 
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The First Open-Air Theater for a Virginia Rural High School 


By E. C. MAGILL, V. P. 1. 


for open-air theatres but the first one to be 
completed by a rural high school is in Pitt- 
The Dan River High School 
held its commencement exercises this May with a 
rural family of 1,200 souls easily accommodated. 
There in that amphitheatre, with a mass of nat- 
ural green woods for the stage setting and God’s 
sky overhead, this open rural community gath- 
ered to honor its twenty eight sons and daughters, 
the product of their own rural school system. 

It seems still more striking when one considers 
that here is a tobacco community facing the same 
financial plight of all other tobacco communities, 
yet they have an open-air theatre that many a city 
would be proud to possess, Yes, there is a reason. 
A teacher of agriculture, Harry M. Love, had 
dreamed of such an undertaking as through sev- 
eral years he and his patrons had transformed an 
ugly school ground into a thing of beauty. At 
one side was a gently sloping ravine somewhat 
Limited classroom facili- 


S tones high schools in Virginia have plans 


sylvania County. 


washed and unsightly. 
ties made it necessary to change the auditorium 
The community no longer had any 
Mr. Love’s dream 


into rooms. 
place for public gatherings. 
for an out-of-door theatre became a definite plan 
to meet the emergency this year. 

The local chapter of the Future Farmers of 
America under the advisorship of Mr. Love 
adopted the undertaking as a project. They inter- 
ested the rest of the school and the community. 
The senior class and the 4-H 


sum of over $1,500, but the total actual cash ex- 
penditure was but $62. 

The ravine was first transformed into a bowl 
facing the woods at the edge of the property. 
With this screen of woods as background, supple- 
mented further by a thickly planted mat of young 
pines, was built a semi-circular stage at the bot- 
tom of the bowl, 20 feet from center to circum- 
ference. Extending back on the slopes in a full 
half circle is tier on tier of terraces. Each terrace 
rises one foot and is five feet broad. Wooden 
forms have been used for the present but all these 
are eventually to be replaced by facings of local 
white flint rock pointed neatly laid in cement. A 
constant grade has been maintained and carried 
back to eighty feet providing a seating capacity of 
1,500 people. In time the size will be in- 
creased and can be extended back 150 feet to ac- 
commodate a tremendous throng. Three broad 
aisles approach the stage, one by way of the cen- 
ter and one on each side. High poles are located 
around the border of the amphitheatre and elec- 
tric lights are strung between them giving ample 
light. The water system has been extended from 
the school water plant and connections provided 
over the area to make irrigation possible for the 
entire theatre. Blue grass sod had to be hauled 
three miles but enough was hauled to lay the en- 
tire theatre. The acoustics are remarkably good 
being far superior to many school assembly halls. 





Club contributed the light and 
the facilities for irrigation neces- 
sary for maintaining a good 
grass turf. The home economics 
group and the F. F. A. contrib- 
uted funds for forms and dyna- 
mite. The F. F. A’s and patrons, 
in response to the enthusiasm of 
the teacher of agriculture, 
scraped, graded, terraced, hauled 
sod and the like until the amphi- 
theatre became a reality in time 
for the commencement exercises. 
The labor donated would make a 
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Some visiting engineers were very much inter- 
ested in the excellent acoustical facilities, 

Here is an accomplishment to which many ru- 
ral high schools and their communities might well 
aspire wherever there is some ravine or slope on 
the school grounds or in the community that 
would permit. It has taken vision on the part of 
Mr. Love, much careful planning and enthusiasm 
and patient persistence. He, his fellow Future 
l‘armers, the school, and the community are to be 
congratulated ; first, on their achievement, and, 


second, on a concrete demonstration of some- 


thing very practical and yet very much needed in 
every rural community. The product is a thing of 
beauty which if housed under roof and brick 
would have cost thousands, yet all was done at a 
total cost of $62. An excellent example of co- 
operation is evidenced when seventeen teams can 
be gathered together with many workers in a 
single day. The entire community is to meet 
shortly in dedicating this transformation of an 
ugly ravine to the future of the Dan River Com- 
munity. It should go far in encouraging local 
pride and serving as a realistic movement to the 
co-operation of the community. 


Essential Superficials 


By BRUCE R. PAYNE, President, George Peabody College 


Editor's Note: Dr. Bruce R. Payne, president of Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
makes the following observations under the title “Essential Superficials.” He was speaking to a group of 


Southern school superintendents. 


Y duties carry me over the country 
rather widely. There are certain ob- 

servations in the South, after thirty-five 
years, that I reflect upon. I wish to speak to you 
of them. I might call them paradoxically “The 
Essential Superficials in the Preparation of Ad- 
ministrators for Efficient [ducational Adminis- 
tration.” 

As I look back, I am sure my own career as 
superintendent of schools, and that of all of us, 
my father, my friends, and associates, could have 
been improved by attending conferences and de- 
voting more to the preparation of ourselves with 
regard to certain instruments of communication 
and instruments of thinking. I suppose one can 
never get enough education to be an efficient 
school official. I think those of you who have 
struggled along with this thing through the years 
would agree to that. The older I grow the more 
I am impressed with the impossibility of knowing 
enough to accomplish certain types of administra- 
tion that from time to time come to me and my 
friends. It is infinitely more difficult to teach 
now than when I began. 

Sut with all of the education one could acquire 
there are still five or six apparently superficial 
agencies without which we shall not succeed. | 
was impressed with this many years ago when | 
attended a meeting of the American University 


Presidents and we had a dinner party. The most 
distinguished presidents of our American univer- 
sities were there. I have a picture yet of those 
men as the stiffest, awkwardest men at a dinner 
party I ever knew and in conversation, the poor- 
est. The shock was very great. 

There is a great difference between the English 
educators we get here, men like Sir John Adams 
who lectures at Peabody in the summer, and our 
American educators. They can converse clearly, 
forcefully, intelligently, earnestly and with the 
beautiful choice of the language in a fashion that 
we don’t find among the administrators in Amer- 
ica. Now, they have certain defects that I don’t 
care to mention, but they do have the power of 
talking to you about their business. 

I marvel at big business men in their ability to 
discuss their affairs so briefly, to go to the point 
directly, to make it clear and to stick to it. When 
you vary very much from the point in conversa- 
tion with them they will say, “Just what are you 
talking about?” Frequently, I want to ask that 
of school teachers and administrators—“Just 
what are you talking about, anyway?” We, in 
the South, ramble in our business discussions. 
The art of convincing your school board, the art 
of convincing your legislature, the ability to con- 
vince your city council, or your county board, to 
convince them in the face of difficult times in 
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which we are now living, in the face of depres- 
sion, in the face of a drouth, to convince men by 
private conversation that they should not build all 
of the roads with school money is an art. 

If I had to go over it again, I should like some- 
body to teach me how to TALK. There is a great 
deal in that. Watch the politician. He button- 
holes them, takes them off and convinces them. 
He does not wait until the legislature meets. He 
is on the job before it assembles. He had them 
out behind the house and talked to them before 
election. We are not good at that. If I had to 
train the young officials I would teach them how 
to make a speech, how to open their mouths, and 
how to use their lips. Southerners don’t do that. 
We don’t even say the last syllable in a word. 
We start a word and let it tumble out. I would 
teach the future administrator to face an audi- 
ence squarely and look an audience in the face. 
| would teach him to hold his head up. 1 would 
teach him how to write a proposition and develop 
it. I would teach him how to assemble all of his 
arguments with regard to it. I would want to 
teach him how to stand up like a red-blooded man 
and talk. I would not want him flopping around 
like a dish-rag. 

As I look back over it all, it seems to me very 
few school officials I have known are able to get 
up and drive a point home and clinch it on the 
back side when they have driven it. If I had it 
to do over again I should make every superinten- 
dent of schools join the debating society and de- 
bate every Friday night. 

In the third place, if I wished to train a super- 
intendent of schools or a school official, I would 
teach him how to write articles for the news- 
papers. The newspaper people tell us that our 
copy does not compare with the articles written 
by the cub reporters because we do not use the 
language of the people. They say, “Our folks 
won’t read that. It is too dull.” 

I wish my schools, back in the little county 
where I used to be county superintendent, could 
have got more in the newspapers. You will 
say that is self-advertising and immodest. Don’t 
confuse the word “modest” with intellectual in- 
efficiency or physical laziness. It takes hard work 
to prepare for your county newspaper an article 
that is fit to read and that makes folks want to 
read it—an article so good that when you get 


started you feel you must read on to the end of 
the thing. I should like to see a course given to 
school administrators on conversation, speech- 
making and newspaper writing. I am calling 
these things “essential superficials.” 

I wish I knew how to write a LETTER that 
would make the man give me what I ask him for. 
I have never been able to do that. Never! I have 
written on reams of paper. I believe what I said 
and thought the world was coming to an end if 
they did not give me that million dollars, but they 
didn’t do it. I have seen very few good letter 
writers in my life. I have read very few good 
letters. If you wish to enjoy something, buy a 
book called “The Friendly Craft” in which the 
editor has given some personal letters, letters of 
Jefferson to his daughter and letters of Robert E. 
I.ee to his family and friends. Read those letters. 
It will be an inspiration to you and perhaps will 
convey to you what I mean. If I could go to 
school again I should take about ten years in 
letter writing and I should require of my teachers 
of English, history, geography, etc. that they 
make me write letters, letters of a convincing sort. 

In the fifth place, if I were starting to be any 
sort of superintendent of schools in any county 
or city, large or small, I should set up an EX- 
PERIMENT, and keep it set up as long as I 
stayed there, dealing with one of the essential and 
important aspects of education in that county or 
city. I should keep myself and my staff work- 
ing with that experiment and endeavoring to 
achieve something of my own of an original sort 
in which I should apply the most accurate meth- 
ods of our times to the measurement and study of 
the procedure to discover whether we could 
not do it better. I should get other discovered 
knowledge and apply it to that situation and I 
should endeavor to do something original in that 
school system. I should like for the children’s 
parents to feel that my staff and I were capable 
of working out something for ourselves and that 
we could stand on our feet one time and do one 
thing. 

When I realize that damage to some child of 
tomorrow must have been involved in my failure 
in my lifetime to have been prepared to do these 
things they become very, very necessary and very, 
very vital in my thinking of the equipment of the 
modern school official. 
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PROBLEMS OF DISCIPLINE IN VIRGINIA RURAL SCHOOLS 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


N my classes the past summer, made up 

largely of rural teachers, I asked them to 

give me written reports on the most serious 
cases of discipline they had last year—the nature 
of the offenses and the treatment of the cases. 
Many of the cases were discussed in class to- 
gether with suggestions as to the proper treat- 
ment. The purpose of this paper is to present 
some of the problems of discipline and then to 
offer some solutions. 


Situation 

In order to present the problem in all of its 
reality and seriousness, certain typical cases as 
they were reported are given. Some cases that 
are not typical are also given to show the range 
and variety of offenses. The following are quo- 
tations taken from the reports: 

“My pupils developed the habit of studying 
aloud. I talked with them about it, kept them in, 
withheld certain privileges, assigned extra work 
and finally broke the habit.” I see no objection 
to this treatment. 

“Another thing I had trouble with was that the 
larger boys would tease and bully the smaller 
children and make them cry. I finally broke up 
the practice by reasoning with the larger boys.” 
Very good. 

“In playing games the children would argue 
and fuss about the games. The only way I could 
prevent this was to play with them.” I commend 
your course. Keep it up. 

“Once a little girl got mad and decided to sit on 
the floor. I told her to get up, but she refused. 
I told her then she might sit on the floor all the 
time while the others sat in their desks. This 
cured her.” That course was much better than 
whipping her. 

“A certain boy was continually pushing and 
making trouble in line. One day I asked him to 
march in without creating any disturbance. He 


started in nicely but when he thought I couldn't 
see him, he gave a big high jump as he entered 
the classroom, and landed on a desk. The jump 
made an unusual noise. I called him to my desk 
and gave him a good whipping in the presence of 
the school. I had no further trouble with him.” 
He needed it. 

“One large boy who was much overgrown to be 
in the primary grade was frequently doing things 
to disturb the class. One day during a class reci- 
tation he doubled up his fists and pounded the 
desk as hard as he could. I asked him not to do 
that anymore. He waited a few minutes and re- 
peated the act. I went over to the desk and had 
him pound the desk as hard and as fast as he 
could for five minutes. This cured him.” I see 
no particular objection to this treatment. It 
worked. 

“T had a little boy who sat in front of a larger 
boy who persisted in pulling the little fellow’s 
hair. I kept the larger boy in several times, but it 
did no good. One day while I was very busy the 
little fellow screamed. I walked quietly over to 
the desk and directed the little fellow to pull the 
larger boy’s hair as hard as he wished. This was 
done and there was no more hair pulling during 
the session.” Why didn’t you change the big 
boy’s seat ? 

“The bell was rung five minutes before the re- 
cess period was over, yet some of the pupils were 
always late. I asked the pupils what we should 
do about it. We finally agreed that one minute 
late meant staying in five minutes, two minutes, 
ten minutes, etc. This cured getting in line late.” 
I commend you for this treatment. 

“A ten-year-old girl would cry at the slightest 
provocation. One day she missed, as did several 
ether pupils, several words in the spelling lesson. 
As a kind of punishment I told the pupils to write 
the words several times in order to learn them. 
This ten-year-old began to scream and cry. She 
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wrote her words, but continued to cry. I finally 
excused her from the room. After staying out 
about thirty minutes she returned in a calm mood. 
I had no further trouble with her.” This case 
was handled well. 

“The larger boys had the habit of throwing 
sticks and rocks at each other just for fun. I ex- 
plained the danger and they agreed not to do so 
any more. One day they broke their promise. In 
throwing they hit a little girl on the head. The 
boy who did it was so badly scared he helped 
in every way he could to stop the bleeding. In 
talking the matter over, the boy who threw the 
rock admitted that he should be punished. As he 
liked to play ball, we decided to let him stay in 
fifteen minutes at the noon recess for ten days. 
This broke up rock throwing.” I see no objec- 
tion to your treatment. 

“The older boys and girls spent much time 
writing notes to one another during school hours. 
I ignored it all at first, thinking perhaps that they 
would stop of their own accord, but the practice 
kept getting worse. One day I explained to them 
that their parents were not sending them to school 
for that kind of thing. I asked them if they 
thought that they were spending their time right. 
They admitted that they were not. I asked them 
to write a paper on this topic: How Can I Make 
My School Better? All the pupils in the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades wrote papers. After 
doing this they all decided to give up note writing 
as that didn’t belong to a good school.” This case 
was very well handled. 

“Last year I had a great deal of trouble with 
gravel shooters. At first I told them to be par- 
ticular and not shoot one another. One day a 
emall boy got hit by one and got a gash cut in his 
head. After this I told them that I would whip 
any boy I saw with a gravel shooter on the school 
ground. For about two weeks, no boy brought 
one; but one day after eating my lunch I walked 
out on the playground and saw one of my twelve- 
vear-old boys shooting rocks in a gravel shooter. 
| took him in the schoolhouse and whipped him. 
After that I had no more trouble with gravel 
shooters.” Very good. 

“There was a store about one hundred yards 
from the schoolhouse in which I taught. One 
day one of my boys went to the store and stole a 
toy cat that would ‘meow’ like a real cat. He 
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brought it to school and traded it to a boy for a 
knife. The merchant happened to see the boy 
steal the cat, so he let me know about it. The next 
day I made the boy he traded it to bring it to me 
and made him bring the knife to me. Before all 
the pupils I gave the knife back to the little boy 
and gave the cat to the one who stole it and told 
him to take it back to the store and tell the mer- 
chant he was sorry. He did that and I gave him 
no other punishment.” That case was well 
managed. 

“T had an eleven-year-old girl who was ex- 
tremely impudent one day. I was punishing her 
by keeping her in. Everything was calm and 
quiet. Suddenly this girl began crying and 
screaming as loudly as she possibly could, declar- 
ing that she would not stay in. I calmly told her 
she must. This only made the noise worse. I ' 
didn’t know what to do, so I went over to my 
desk, picked up a bundle of papers and began 
grading them leaving the girl unnoticed. She 
continued her screaming for about fifteen min- 
utes very loud. Then she gradually ceased. I sat 
perfectly still and graded papers. The girl finally 
came and apologized to me for her impudence. I 
accepted the apology and let her go.” You did 
right. An apology volunteered is desirable, but a 
forced apology is not. Don’t demand apologies. 


Principles of Discipline 

I. The problem of discipline must be made 
social rather than personal. We live under a 
democratic government, hence our schools should 
be democratic; but they are not. The teacher 
usually makes and enforces the rules, takes the 
initiative, makes all the decisions, builds the pro- 
gram of activities, and assumes all responsibility 
for discipline. I heard a teacher say not long ago 
that she was taking a certain university course to 
find out how to shift teacher-responsibility to 
pupil-responsibility. She had the idea that I am 
trying to convey to you. The teacher should be 
in control all the time. Her authority should not 
be questioned or interfered with by anyone, not 
even by the superintendent or the trustee, but she 
shouldn’t be a dictator or an autocrat. She should 
lead her pupils to assume responsibility, to plan, 
to take the initiative, to weigh values, to make de- 
cisions, to ask questions, to offer problems. The 
only way to develop initiative, so far as govern- 
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ment is concerned, is to lead the pupils to take 
the initiative. The only way to develop a sense of 
responsibility in pupils is to lead them to assume 
responsibility ; so it is with other traits such as 
dependability, honesty, courtesy, sense of duty, 
obligations. The only way to learn anything is to 
practice the thing in question. School govern- 
ment therefore should be a means of building 
democratic ideals and attitudes. It should be 
practical training for political government in 
adult life. 

Il. There must be favorable attitudes both on 
the part of the teacher and the pupils. Too often 
the teacher regards her pupils as a group of little 
imps to be suppressed rather than potentialities 
to be developed. The children too often regard 
their teacher as a kind of policeman watching for 
offenses—a kind of spy or autocrat interfering 
with their natural rights. The will of the teacher 
is pitted against the will of the group. No teacher 
can succeed as a disciplinarian with these two 
antagonistic attitudes present. In such a situa- 
tion a teacher lives two or three years in one. The 
teacher is not a policeman “seeking whom he may 
devour,” neither is she an autocrat or a dictator. 
She is on the other hand a leader of the group, a 
guide, a helper and a director. She should have 
that attitude towards herself and should develop 
that attitude in her pupils. The school is an ex- 
ample of group living provided by society and it 
should be governed according to democratic 
principles. 

A group of pupils entered a certain fifth grade. 
Immediately they began to ask the teacher what 
they could do and what they could not do. They 
asked for her rules. Their business was to obey 
and to do what she commanded. She must assume 
the whole responsibility for right behavior, do the 
planning, make the rules, and come to all de- 
cisions. The school was hers, not theirs, or ours. 
Self-control is one of the major objectives of a 
democracy, yet our school government often de- 
velops the opposite trait—dependence. In re- 
sponse to this unfortunate attitude on the part of 
the pupils the teacher immediately proclaimed a 
long list of rules and regulations worked out in 
the quiet of her study. Is there any wonder at 
her failure? 

III. Penalties must be reasonable, sensible and 
fitting. I asked this same group of rural teachers 


what form of punishment they used last session. 
I found about seventy per cent still used whip- 
ping. All of them used keeping in. Neither of 
these forms is desirable. They should certainly 
be used rarely. Some teachers whip their chil- 
dren in the hand with the ruler. This form of 
punishment seems to be used pretty generally. I 
would avoid it. It doesn’t seem sensible to me. 
If we practice whipping at all, get a small switch 
and whip around the legs. 

Most of the group had pupils stand up, occa- 
sionally on one foot, a form of torture. 

One teacher said she had a certain pupil stand 
up last year with his face to the blackboard and 
his nose in a chalk ring so as to prevent his turn- 
ing around to make faces. This was amusing to 
me and | am sure it was to those looking on. The 
teachers assured me that this form of punishment 
is not uncommon. It doesn’t seem reasonable to 
me; in fact, it appears rather silly. I believe the 
public would so regard it. We must avoid mak- 
ing a serious matter a joke. 

I recall this case of discipline cited by one of 
the teachers: A principal was out one day laying 
off a basket ball court. While he was out the 
girls engaged in singing and in making some 
noise, a perfectly natural thing. Some teacher 
reported them. The principal felt he had to ad- 
minister some form of punishment; so he re- 
quired them to “stay in” one hour each day for a 
week. This appears to me to be an example of 
unreasonable punishment. The offense was not 
serious at all. Why take any notice of it? I am 
sorry the teacher involved felt called upon to re- 
port it. Then I am sorry the principal felt called 
upon to assign so serious a penalty. Sometimes 
we make a mountain out of a molehill. 

Another teacher reported this case of disci- 
pline: On returning to her room after a brief 
absence she observed that her pupils had been 
throwing spitballs. She immediately announced 
in a rather angry mood that she would whip the 
next boy who engaged in such behavior. Pretty 
soon, as always happens in such a situation, 
Johnny was caught throwing another spitball and 
the teacher had to be true to her threat. Whip- 
ping a child is a serious thing and should not be 
used except in extreme cases. Threats are never 
permissible in school discipline. They will al- 
ways get you in trouble. Never say what you are 











going to do if a certain thing happens. Wait till 
it happens, so as to be free to deal with the case 
on its merits. 

The mistake this teacher made was in making 
the offense personal rather than social. If she had 
regarded the offense an offense against the group 
rather than an offense against herself, she could 
have then thrown the responsibility of assigning a 
fitting penalty upon the group. With such treat- 
ment a repetition would have been an offense 
against the group rather than an offense against 
the teacher. The personal issue between Johnny 
and the teacher would have been avoided. In 
school discipline let us keep in mind that group ap- 
proval and disapproval are two of the most power- 
ful motives we have in school life as well as in 
everyday life. Let’s make the best use of them 
we can. 

IV. The teacher should do little talking, make 
no threats, and avoid the use of nagging and sar- 
casm. Move around in the room quietly and give 
individual instruction without disturbing others. 
Sometimes it is a good thing to stop teaching al- 
together until absolute quiet can be restored. We 
do too much teaching anyway. Try substituting 
study periods for recitation periods, You will be 
pleased with the results. 

| used to have a teacher who made more noise 
than all the pupils put together. He talked more 
than all put together. The louder he talked, the 
louder the pupils talked. The louder he stamped 
his foot for quiet, the louder they talked. To- 
wards the end of the day one could hear nothing 
but noise, and he made his share. Let me repeat, 
many teachers fail because they talk too much 


both in school and out of school. They should 
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refrain from talking about problems of discipline 
outside and should train their pupils to refrain. 

If you happen to think your pupils are dumb- 
bells or blockheads don’t say so. They will hold 
it against you; so will their parents. Praise them 
instead. Talk little about low I. Q.’s. Children 
school dull may be life bright. Sometimes I think 
that teachers forget that praise is ten times more 
effective than fault finding. A teacher can do 
most anything she wants to with a group of thirty 
or forty pupils by judicious commendation. Time 
is too precious to be consumed with fault finding, 
threats, nagging and sarcasm. ‘Teachers should 
avoid disputes with pupils, arguments about re- 
ligion and politics. You give your views and in- 
vite them to give theirs, but don’t contend, In 
fact, all personal issues between you and the in- 
dividual child.,should be avoided. 

V. Asarule a school that plays well studies 
well and behaves well. If this is true, it follows 
that the teacher and the pupils should plan well 
their play activities. A great deal depends upon 
the fitness of the games selected for use. To help 
in this selection, below is given a list that rural 
teachers found particularly appropriate last ses- 
sion: Ring games, relay races, baseball, townball, 
basket ball, volley ball, dodge ball, fox in the 
morning, prison base, stealing sticks, hop scotch, 
tag, squirrel in the tree, dropping handkerchief, 
farmer in the dell, cat and rat, etc. 

VI. The presence of some teachers implies au- 
thority and obedience. Such teachers should be 
put in our one and two-room rural schools all over 
the State. This is the best and quickest way to 
solve the problem of discipline in our rural 
schools. These teachers ought to draw the larg- 
est salaries. 





BRIEF SURVEY OF CAROLINE SCHOOLS 
(Continued from Page 6) 

provided these schools are used exclusively for the 

elementary grades. There would be a teaching 

principal at the head of each of these schools and 


one supervising principal over all five of them. 
There would be only one high school for white 
children rather than five as at present. This 
school would be located at the center of the 
county and would be housed in a new building to 
accommodate 350 high school pupils with 10 or 
12 teachers. 


In addition to the college prepara- 





tory course, it would offer courses in vocational 
agriculture, home economics, fine and industrial 
arts, and commercial courses. Twelve teachers 
would do the work that is now being done by 
nineteen and take care of the added courses. One 
principal would take the place of five and one 
teacher of vocational agriculture would take the 
place of three. The per capita cost of high school 
instruction would be lower and the educational 
opportunities vastly superior. It would be a school 
designed to meet the needs of all the children of 


all the people. 
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Value of Rural Education to Business 


By GEORGE H. DERN, Governor of Utah 


An address at the recent annual convention of the National Education Association, Los Angeles. 


N the subject under discussion, Value of Rural 
Education to Business, I am tempted to 
strike out the word “rural,” because I can see 

no good reason for differentiating between rural 
schools and city schools so far as their value to 
business is concerned. However, I am happy to 
speak on the theme that the schools make a defi- 
nite contribution to business; that this is as true 
of the rural schools as of city schools; and that 
business should therefore be interested in raising 
the standards of the country schools, 

I am an advocate of the doctrine that every 
child in America should have an equal chance for 
a fair and adequate education. We proudly 
boast that the United States is the land of equal 
opportunity, but it has never been true. It never 
will be true until all the children are given not 
identical but substantially equivalent educational 
opportunities, so they may all enter the race of 
life on approximately the same footing. To give 
the city child advantages which are superior to 
those offered the country child is fundamentally 
un-American. 

It may be urged that country folk do not need 
the same sort of education as city folk, but this is 
only partly true. A great deal of the educational 
training manifestly must be the same for both 
groups. <A _ successful country life of course 
necessitates training in certain special subjects, 
but it must be built upon a framework of funda- 
mentals which is the same everywhere. More- 
over, country people do not all remain country 
people. 
eration after generation. 


They are not rooted to the soil for gen- 
As country boys and 
girls develop special talents and abilities they 
gravitate to the cities. Mr. Hoover is only one of 
a long list of presidents who were farmer boys. 
Among the business leaders and among the work- 
ers of every community there is an impressive 
percentage who came from the country. College 
presidents, doctors and lawyers in large numbers 
started on the farm. City bred children have no 
monopoly on brains. 

One of the glories of America, and one of the 


reasons for its greatness, has been the ease and 


freedom with which its citizens could choose the 
occupations toward which they were inclined and 
for which they were best adapted. The continued 
progress of our country depends upon maintain- 
ing this fluidity and avoiding a static condition. 
There must be a free interchange of population 
between the cities and the farms. The city needs 
new blood from the farm and the farm needs new 
blood from the city. This requires that the rural 
children shall be trained so that they can hold their 
own in the city in case they decide to leave the 
farm. Moreover, they must be equipped to make 
a wise decision when they are confronted with 
the question, “Shall I stay on the farm or shall 
I go to the city?” Such training and equipment 
can come only through a broad and liberal educa- 
tion. 

Another reason why rural children should be 
well educated is that agriculture has become a 
highly technical pursuit, and the farmer who 
would be successful and who would be a good 
customer for business must operate along scien- 
tific lines. Indeed, it may well be that science 
will play a larger part than legislation in curing 
the ills of the farmer. If he has a scientific 
knowledge of how plants grow, how the soil 
should be treated, how to control crop pests, nox- 
ious weeds and animal diseases he will be able to 
overcome difficulties that are insuperable to the 
farmer who has no such scientific background. 
The farmer is the best customer of the factories. 
When he is prosperous enough to buy what he 
needs and wants, industry is prosperous and 
On the other hand, 


when the farmer’s purchasing power is destroyed 


working men are employed. 


factories shut down and idle workmen walk the 
streets. Since the welfare of the farmer is so 
bound up with the welfare of every other class 
his prosperity becomes a matter of public con- 
cern. Business is therefore vitally interested in 
seeing that farmers are educated to use the fruits 
of scientific research and to apply business meth- 
ods in planning, raising and marketing their 
products. 


Agriculture is America’s greatest industry. It 








he 








employs more persons than the next five largest 
industries combined and its invested capital like- 
wise exceeds that of the next five largest indus- 
tries. The census shows that 36 per cent of the 
population of the United States is in unincor- 
porated and rural territory, hence rural education 
is one-third of the nation’s educational task. That 
the schools which train the boys and girls of this 
paramount branch of the country’s population 
and wealth should be made secondary to the city 
schools is an anomalous situation. Not only is it 
wrong in principle but it is poor business, 

If the American market is the best market for 
our factories, mills and mines, why is it not good 
business to develop the agricultural element in 
our population to its greatest consuming capac- 
ity? Education is an important part of that de- 
velopment. 

The statement that the children of rural people 
have always been severely handicapped by in- 
ferior educational facilities seems so obvious that 
it should need no supporting evidence. There 
are some 150,000 one-room schoolhouses and 
20,000 two-room schoolhouses in the United 
States. The 200,000 teachers who work in these 
one-room and two-room schools receive an aver- 
age salary of $900 per year. Does any one sup- 
pose that the best teachers are attracted to these 
schools? On the contrary, rural children are be- 
ing taught by relatively young, transient, imma- 
ture, inexperienced and untrained teachers. Very 
likely the daughter of a school board member 
merely wants a job for a year or two until she 
gets married. The rural schools are open thirty- 
three days less each year than the city schools, a 
condition which cries for relief. In the cities 
three children out of every ten are enroled in high 
schools, while only one rural child in every ten 
goes to high school. Rural school buildings and 
equipment are far inferior to those in the cities. 
No further evidence is needed to prove that the 
country schools are far poorer than the cit: 
schools. 

If we are to be true to the ideals upon which 
our government was founded we must combat 
every tendency to create a peasant class. The 
farmers of the United States have a just cause 
for complaint. Their foreign market is practi- 
cally gone and the home market is not sufficient 
to absorb their production. The farmer was “‘de- 
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flated” as soon as the war was over and his wages 
were liquidated, while all other wages, and hence 
the cost of everything he had to buy, remained 
up. This unbalanced condition had made farm- 
ing an unprofitable business long before the pres- 
ent depression set in, and, in order to survive, the 
farmer has had to lower his standard of living. 
Already this has started an exodus from the 
farms to the cities. If, on top of this, country 
people cannot give their children a satisfactory 
education to fit them for competition with city 
bred children, life on the farm will become so un- 
desirable that after a while the intelligent and 
the ambitious will refuse to stay, and only the 
stupid will be left. We shall then have accom- 
plished the calamitous job of making the Ameri- 
can farmer a peasant. And “the man with the 
hoe” is not much of a help to business. 

When timés are hard taxes seem more burden- 
some than when times are good. For the past two 
years or so times have been getting progressively 
worse and the people generally have been getting 
poorer and poorer, hence their tax load has be- 
come heavier and heavier. The consequence has 
been that the taxpayers have been scrutinizing 
their tax bills in the hope of finding some way to 
cut them down. They have discovered that the 
largest tax item is for schools, and perhaps the 
school system of the United States is now being 
subjected to the most searching analysis in its his- 
tory. This is a wholesome process and it should 
be welcomed and encouraged by the educators, 
because if the cost of education is out of line the 
teachers would put themselves in a false light if 
they refused to co-operate in the elimination of 
waste and extravagance. 

My present task, however, is not to inquire 
whether or not the cost of education is actually 
too high. My concern is with those who, by snap 
judgment, have jumped at the conclusion that 
school taxes are unreasonably high, and who are 
getting into the thoughtless habit of denouncing 
the schools as unscrupulous and conscienceless 
tax-eaters, and who derisively refer to education 
as the “sacred cow.” 

One is inclined to grow indignant at this atti- 
tude and to reply that casting aspersions upon the 
American free public school is just as bad as 
ridiculing the constitution itself, because public 
education is the cornerstone of popular govern- 





ment. If we believe in the rule of the people we 
must believe in the education of the people. 
Moreover, the general advancement of the hu- 
man race can only be accomplished by lifting the 
people up out of darkness into the light. 

Education is our largest governmental activity, 
and also our most important. I do not mean that 
it is the most important merely because we spend 
the most money on it. It is important because it 
is constructively useful in a higher degree than is 
anything else we do. 

The Federal government spends most of its 
money for wars, past and future. There is noth- 
ing useful about a war. There is nothing con- 
structive about it. It is wasteful and destructive 
in every sense of the word. The world would be 
infinitely better off if wars could be abolished and 
civilization would be advanced thereby. You 
cannot say that of education. Abolish education 
and the human race would quickly revert to bar- 
barism. Civilization can advance only as educa- 
tion advances. 

Education reacts on two parties, the individual 
and the State. It equips the individual for the 
struggle for existence ; it develops his powers and 
faculties; it increases his producing capacity as 
well as his consuming capacity; it enables him to 
express himself and to progress toward the am- 
bitions of his soul; and it makes it possible for 
him to live a fuller and more satisfactory life. 
There are no pleasures that compare with the in- 
tellectual pleasures, and the uneducated man 
misses them all. If we could give a man his 
choice of education or money he would be a fool 
to choose money, for what would it profit him to 
have money if he lacked the understanding to ap- 
preciate the finer things of life? Thomas Jeffer- 
son said, “Knowledge is power, knowledge is 
safety, and knowledge is happiness.” 

To the State, education is even more essential, 
especially where popular government prevails. 
To quote Jefferson again, “If a nation expects to 
be ignorant and free, in a state of civilization, it 
expects what never was and never will be.” 
Where the people rule, the people must be en- 
lightened in order to rule wisely. If the govern- 
ment is to be strong and wise and just, as a good 
government must be, the people who comprise 
that government must be strong, healthy, intelli- 


gent, enlightened, fair-minded, and capable of un- 
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derstanding, defending and perpetuating our 
American institutions. The government cannot be 
any stronger or wiser or more just than the people 
who compose it. 

In his Farewell Address George Washington 
said, “Promote, as an object of primary import- 
ance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opinion, it is es- 
sential that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

Ever since Washington uttered these wise 
words, the importance of education has been rec- 
ognized by the American people, and education 
has more and more been made a public business 
rather than being left to private control. The result 
is the great American system of free public schools, 
both urban and rural, which are training schools 
for democracy and for citizenship. In them we 
educate our rulers, for the people are our rulers. 
None of us wants to be ruled by a people which 
is ignorant of the principles of human rights and 
liberties, for we fear the tyranny of ignorance, 

Education is an insurance against the impair- 
ment or loss of our liberties and possessions. 
Wherever you find intolerance, bigotry, fanati- 
cism—mankind’s greatest enemies—you will find 
ignorance and superstition. People harbor these 
vices because they do not know any better. It is 
the ignorant man who has such a ridiculously 
sublime faith in the infallibility of his own be- 
liefs that he wants to impose them upon every- 
body else. Having no knowledge of the history 
and the philosophy back of the constitutional pro- 
vision that every citizen has certain inalienable 
rights which not even 120,000,000 people can take 
away from him, he is so cocksure of the rectitude 
of his own standards that he feels himself di- 
vinely commissioned to force other people to con- 
form to his views. When this class gets numer- 
ous enough to control the government, then free- 
dom trembles on her throne and good people are 
filled with dismay for the safety of their lives, 
their liberties and their property. Education is 
the antidote—the education of our rulers. 

The mere statement of these principles ought 
to confound those critics who say we have gone 
education mad and are spending too much money 
for education. Perhaps we are for some branches 
of education, but for the sort of education that 
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trains the children for citizenship there is no such 
thing as going too far. 

Nevertheless, appeals to idealism of this sort 
are often futile. When the worried and perplexed 
business man wonders how he is going to scrape 
up the money to pay his taxes he is apt to grow 
cynical and to stop his ears to everything except 
the financial aspect of the case. 

[Let us then look at this very practical phase of 
the question. When the business man grumbles 
about the school taxes he should stop to consider 
what the schools are doing for him. If he finds 
that crippling the schools means killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg he may become more 
moderate in his criticism. 

Public education is one of America’s leading 
industries. As such it provides a broad field for 
business. It maintains an annual pay roll of more 
than one billion dollars, which is the fifth largest 
in the United States. A pay roll always keeps 
money at home and in circulation, which is a pre- 
requisite to business prosperity. Every chamber 
of commerce is interested in bringing new pay 
rolls to its city. Merchants, manufacturers, 
transportation agencies, hotels, public utilities, 
laundries, newspapers, theatres, farmers, me- 
chanics and all others get a slice of the school 
teacher’s pay check. 

Moreover, the schools buy large qantities of 
supplies, books, light, fuel and equipment, some 
of the benefits of which are local while others 
may go to outside communities. 

The construction of new schools involves the 
purchase of the necessary sites, as well as the 
erection and equipment of modern buildings, 
with direct benefit to architects, contractors and 
the workmen of the building trades. 

As I have stated, “the man with the hoe” is 
not much of a help to business. Conversely, the 
educated man is the one who makes business for 
everybody. 

The primitive man does not want much and is 
therefore a poor customer. He is content to dwell 
in a cave or atepee. The skins of the animals he 
has killed serve him for clothing. He gets his 
food by hunting with crude weapons contrived by 
himself. He travels on foot or on horseback. He 
is no prospect at all for the salesman seeking an 
outlet for manufactured or agricultural products. 

(Continued on Page 32) 





THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


ADD RICHNESS TO EXPERIENCE 

The second annual Virginia Conference on 
Adult Education in July reached a peak-point in 
the address of State Superintendent Hall, which 
is briefly summarized below. 

While emphasis needs to be placed upon the 
conception of education as a continuous and 
gradual process yet formal teaching is not the 
only instrument for carrying forward the pro- 
cess. Inglis and others stated plainly a dozen 
years ago that the modern educational scheme 
must take into consideration the learning that 
goes on outside of the school: “Education in a 
democracy, both within and without the school, 
should develop in each individual the knowledge, 
interests, ideals, habits and powers whereby he 
will find his place and use that place to shape both 
himself and society toward ever nobler ends.” 
Mental maturity calls for continuous study, re- 
flection and reading, but not always in a class; 
teachers can sometimes be actually more harm- 
ful than helpful. Any person who reaches the 
level of a graduate student is expected to direct 
his education independently. Not only courses 
and classes but living and experience themselves 
are educational, and the teacher should above all 
others be the one who seeks to profit most from 
the experiences of living. “Every professional 
school worker should be an active participant in 
the adult education program, seeking such courses 
as will add to the richness of his experience.” 

The colleges and universities of Virginia are 
engaged in co-operative extension teaching which 
aims to add the richness of continuing education 
to the experiences of adult students. Enrolments, 
in which teachers outnumber all other groups, 
steadily increase. More important still is the 
growth of the idea that groups organized for the 
systematic study of a college subject can rightlv 
expect the co-operating institutions to furnish 
competent instruction. A wider offering of courses 
and a larger faculty are announced in the new ex- 
tension catalogue, which is obtainable from the 
Extension Department, University, Virginia. 
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Notes on the History of Public Education in Floyd County 


By R. T. AKERS 


day not known—the free school system for 

Floyd County was launched by the Vir- 
ginia Board of Education’s appointing Dr. C. M. 
Stigleman county superintendent. 

Dr. Stigleman’s first act was to recommend to 
this board three men from each magisterial dis- 
trict to be school trustees for the county. This 
took place on October 15, 1870, and was as fol- 


Ser time in the year 1870—the month and 


lows: 

Locust Grove, John B. Payne, John T. West, 
and J. W. Smith. 

Little River, Dr. A. J. Hoback, Thomas L. 
Robbins, and Joseph D. Sowers. 
Jacksonville, Abraham 

Dickerson, and Eden Epperly. 

Alum Ridge, John E. Altizer, M. A. Davidson, 
and Lynch Lester. 

Indian Valley, Lafayatt Slusher, Dr. J. C. 
Bishop, and Jeremiah Spence. 

surk’s Fork, Henry Slusher, Bethnel Hylton, 
and Milton W. Sutphin. 

This board was confirmed on November 14. 

The first board meeting was held December 5 
and ten resolutions passed. One of these was to 
the effect that one school for every 100 pupils in 
a district could be opened. 

The school census was taken (5 to 21 years) 
and reported March 27, 1871: Locust Grove 665, 
Little River 752, Jacksonville 898, Indian Valley 
651, Alum Ridge 408, and Burk’s Fork 316— 
3634. 

Thirty-six teachers were licensed to teach in 
that year which closed on August 31, 1871. 
Thirty-three schools were opened and ranged in 
time from December to May. They were by dis- 
tricts: Locust Grove, six; Little River, six white 
and one colored; Jacksonville, eight white and 
one colored; Alum Ridge, three; Indian Valley, 
six—I attended one of these at the age of 12 
years; Burk’s Fork, two. 

No schoolhouses had been erected at that time 
and only such rude buildings as could be secured 


Hogan, Early 


were used. Teachers were paid in this year 
$3,900. 

Textbooks were adopted on May 21, 1871, as 
follows: Holmes’ Primer, Speller, and Reader, 
Maury’s Geography, Bullious’ Grammar, and 
Davies’ Arithmetic. 

In the second year from September 1, 1871, to 
August 31, 1872, the districts were divided into 
school divisions, or rather subdivisions, and a 
building program arranged with a few houses 
erected. 

In this year, forty-two teachers were licensed 
and forty-one schools opened. Each succeedins 
year witnessed an increase of houses constructed, 
schools opened, and general interest taken; and, 
notwithstanding our poverty and handicap for 
money, we have forged ahead and last year one 
hundred and twenty teachers were employed and 
received for their service $80,000. Eighty-four 
splendid school buildings with one hundred 
twenty classrooms stand as monuments to the 
progress of education in the county. 

The census of 1930 shows the number of pu- 
pils (6 to 20 years) to be 5,023 with a total enrol- 
ment of 4,987, or 99 per cent of school popula- 
tion. 

The county has three standard high schools, 
two of which have agriculture and home eco- 
nomics departments. These schools enroled in all 
departments last year 971 pupils with 31 teachers, 
one three-room school doing four years high 
school work and one five-room and one three- 
room doing two years high school work. 

In conclusion, may I say that we consider Dr. 
Stigleman the father of the public schools of 
Floyd County. He held the office of county su- 
perintendent twelve years. Dr. John W. Sim- 
mons was second and held office four years; 
George A. Willis, third, twelve years; Captain P. 
F. Shelton, fourth, sixteen years; and our pres- 
ent efficient superintendent, I. L. Epperly, at this 
time with eighteen years to his credit. 
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Department of High School Principals 


Conducted by FRED M. ALEXANDER, Principal, Newport News High Schoo! 








other professions in the use of diagnosis as 

the starting point of its technique. Com- 
mon practice indicates that the usual technical ac- 
tivities of the school consist of organizing courses, 
hearing lessons, and measuring alleged learning 
by the degree that pupils regurgitate the contents 
of narrow assignments in the textbook. 

The procedure begins and moves in the absence 
of critical analysis either of the needs of the 
group or of the individual pupil. The class is 
taught on the assumption that the “symptoms” of 
every pupil are uniform and identical. The same 
“medicine” is dispensed to every individual. A 
pupil who does not give back the material from 
the book and who fails continually to fit himself to 
the prescribed pattern is labeled as a dullard. It 
is bruited about that he is one of that large group 
of unfortunates born minus ability to learn. 

Granting similarity of symptoms, no doctor 
would give the same prescription to each of thirty 
five patients without using the best technique that 
research has discovered in making a thorough 
diagnosis and case study of each individual. 
What lawyer would undertake to try a case by 
the identical method he had used in previous 
cases without a complete analysis of his client 
znd the conditions confronting him? It would be 
a departure from sound practice for an architect 
or engineer to attempt to erect a structure from 
plans drawn for a previous building without con- 
siderable modification of the plans to fit the con- 
ditions. 

Research in the learning process has made 
available principles of the technique of diagnosis 
and remedial teaching that are adequate for effi- 
cient use by the principal and teacher. The prin- 
cipal who uses this technique has made consider- 
able progress in establishing himself as the re- 
sponsible leader of the school. Diagnosis of all 
first-year pupils in the primary tools of learning 
will provide a favorable starting point. 


Tom practice of teaching is far behind the 


DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIAL TEACHING 
By FRED M. ALEXANDER, Principal, Newport News High School 





The primary adaptations necessary for pupil 
success in the high school work are: (1) reading 
ability, (2) use of language, (3) fundamental 
concept of number, (4) handwriting. Many 
pupils who are promoted to high school do not 
have these abilities at the high school level. Indi- 
viduals at third or fourth grade level in reading 
ability are expected to read and understand high 
school texts that are too difficult for pupils whose 
reading abilities are on the high school level. 
This condition produces inevitable pupil failure. 
Since reading is the learning tool par excellence a 
statement of diagnostic technique in this field 
should point the way to further development. 
Morrison sums up the technique of systematic 
teaching in his mastery formula: “Pre-test, teach, 
test the result, adapt procedure, teach, and test 
again to the point of actual learning.” 

One of the best diagnostic tests available is the 
Sangren-Woody Reading Test published by the 
World Book Company. By administering this 
test the principal can determine the reading grade 
level of each pupil, and he can establish a grade 
level profile for every pupil in each of seven read- 
ing skills, namely, word meaning, rate, fact mate- 
rial, total meaning, central thought, following di- 
rections, and organization. Pupils who are below 
the high school level in a given skill can be im- 
proved readily by drill in exercises similar to 
those used to test that skill. The progress of the 
child can be followed by giving him at frequent 
intervals other forms of the same test. 

For the purpose of checking on possible errors 
in this work and for determining the pupil’s read- 
ing level in the usual high school subjects this 
procedure should be followed by such a test as the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test published by the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. This test will give a diagnosis 
of the pupil’s reading ability in comprehension of 
paragraph meaning, word meaning, sentence 
comprehension, organization of sentence and 
paragraph, outlining, ability to use the index. 
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alphabetizing, and rate of reading in high school 
social science, literature, natural science, mathe- 
matics, and English. 

After the principal has made available the re- 
sults of this test to each of the subject teachers 
concerned those pupils still below grade level 
should engage in learning exercises, prepared by 
the teacher and similar to those used in the test, 
until each one reaches or surpasses his grade 
level. Other forms of the same test should be 
used to determine the status of the pupil. Very 
rarely does any child who lacks the ability to 
reach his grade level in reading through appropri- 
ate learning exercises survive the selective pro- 
cess of reaching high school. The tests mentioned 
above are by no means the only appropriate tests 


available. Their use has shown that they are 
both valid and reliable. 

The following books and articles are helpful in 
developing technique in diagnosis and remedial 
teaching. 

Smith and Wright, Tests and Measurements, Silver 
Burdett and Co., 1928. (Excellent bibliography of diag- 
nostic tests in all fields. ) 

Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching in the 
Secondary School, The University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
(The best treatment of systematic teaching available. ) 

Gates, Arthur I[., The Improvement of Reading, 
Macmillan Co., 1927. 

Gray, W. S., Summary of Reading Investigations, 
Elementary School Journal, February and March, 1926. 

Thorndike, E. L., The Teachers Word Book, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1921. 


State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By SIDNEY B. HALL, Superintendent, Public Instruction 


TEACHERS’ READING COURSE— 
SCHOOL SESSION OF 1931-32 
1. Tue Cuiip-CENTERED SCHOOL, by Harold 
Rugg and Ann Shumaker. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1928. 
359 pages. 

An appraisal of the more recent developments 
in education through the child-centered schools. 
2. Tue Activities CURRICULUM IN THE PRI- 

MARY GRADES, by Marion P. Stevens. D. C. 
Heath and Company, New York City. 1931. 
440 pages. 

A statement of the educational theory underly- 
ing the activities curriculum and suggestions for 
carrying it out with emphasis on play and creative 
work. Typical units of work as they have been car- 
ried out in the classroom are described in detail. 
3. THE Group-Stupy PLAN, by FE. R. Maguire. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
1928. 203 pages. 

An exposition of a plan of classroom organi- 
zation which emphasizes pupil self-direction. The 
text, which presents suggestions for a modifica- 
tion of the more common methods of teaching 
high school subjects, contains study-charts for 
oral reading, foreign language, grammar and 
English composition; and _ lesson-organization 
charts for teachers, 


4. THE CHALLENGE or Russia, by Sherwood 
Eddy. f[arrar and Rinehart, New York 
City. 1931. 278 pages. 

The author, who visited Russia under the Czar- 
ist regime and the Soviet Union, presents in 
scholarly fashion a critical analysis of the politi- 
cal, social, industrial, and religious changes that 
have occurred under the Soviet dictatorship. The 
present-day significance of Russia, the meaning 
of communism, and the five-year plan are ably 


described. 


5. JAMES RUMSEY, PIONEER IN STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION, by Ella M. Turner. Published by Ella 
M. Turner, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 1930. 
245 pages. 

A biography of James Rumsey which contains 
illuminating accounts of experiments with the 
steamboat on the Potomac River, the controversy 
between Rumsey and Fitch, and George Wash- 
ington as first president of the Potomac Com- 
pany. 

The Reading Course examination for elemen- 
tary teachers will be based on THE CuiLp-Cen- 
TERED SCHOOL and JAMEs RUMSEy ; the examina- 
tion for high school teachers will be based on THE 
CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL and THE GrouP-Stupy 
PLAN. 
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Motivating Latin for the Beginner 


OLONEL EWELL, a traditional Latin 

master of Reconstruction days, walked 

briskly into his classroom one day to 
preside over his class, and “hear the lesson.” 
A hush went over the room as he seated him- 
self at his desk. The students were told to close 
their books. Mr. Jones, a young man in the 
rear, was the first to recite. For once he had 
not studied his lesson. Colonel Ewell began by 
asking him to decline “mensa.” There wasn’t 
a word in reply. 

“Mr. Jones,” said Colonel Ewell, “will you 
decline mensa?” 

After a moment of silence, Colonel Ewell 
asked the young man to come up to his desk 
and face the class. In fear and trembling the 
young man walked up the aisle, only to be met 
by a long paddle which Colonel Ewell was tak- 
ing from his desk drawer. Then there began 
the exercise of “pouring in” mensa to the tune 
of the paddle in regular rhythm— 

Mensa—mensae—mensae—mensam, etc. 

After this painful process was completed, Col- 
onel Ewell, wishing to know the success of his 
instruction, asked the young man if he was 
sure that he heard mensa. The youth was quick 
to inform Colonel Ewell that he not only heard 
it but felt it as well. This was the typical 
method of motivation employed in the eighties. 
If teachers of Latin were to rely on this pain- 
ful method today, Latin would be relegated to 
the department of dead languages, and Pope 
Pius would need an interpreter as he addresses 
his radio audiences. 

It is easy to see the tremendous importance of 
getting the beginner interested in Latin from 
the start. If we succeed in kindling his enthusi- 
asm early, the chances are that he will wish to 
continue its study for one, two, three, or more 
years. So much depends upon the first impres- 
sion. In taking up motivation of Latin for the 
beginner, let us consider it in its relation to the 
various activities of the ordinary Latin class 
period. 

To motivate the study of Latin vocabulary, a 
baseball game may be found effective. When 





By MARY E. WENGER, High School, Hopewell 





the sides are of approximately equal strength, 
the class derives a great deal of pleasure from 
this form of contest. The same sides are kept 
throughout the semester, each choosing a Latin 
title, such as Leones, Aquilae, Flammantes Sa- 
gittae, Cervi, Catuli, or the like. Each side 
elects a pitcher and a captain. It is the duty 
of the pitcher to give words in the vocabulary 
to the opposing side. The Captain keeps the 
roll and calls upon the members of his team 
to take their turns at the bat. He must also 
encourage his loafers to more study. Three outs 
constitute an inning for a side. If the batter 
can give the first form of a Latin word correct- 
ly, he takes one base. If he can give all the 
forms of a word such as the principal parts of 
a verb, he advances two bases. The children 
must push each other around when moving from 
one base to another. If the pitcher mispro- 
nounces the word, the umpire calls a foul and 
the batter may ask for another word. Strikes 
are called for time. When the batter hesitates 
a long while before answering, strikes are called. 
In any case the batter may have but one chance 
when answering. Posters may be hung upon 
the wall showing the standing of the teams in 
a given series. 

Another method of motivating the study of 
vocabulary is to tind little riddles or to coin 
puns on some given words in a vocabulary. Sup- 
pose the class has the word “bellum.” The 
teacher may write such a question on the board 
as, How do folks sometimes make war on newly- 
The word war is underlined and the 
Another illustration 


weds? 
class answers “bellum.” 
may suffice: 

What does the hunter do in winter in the for- 
est? Answer hiems. Many other such ques- 
tions may be invented. 

A multitude of interesting projects may be 
arranged in order to motivate composition. The 
children may write original stories about some 
coming holiday, or the teacher may give the 
class interesting sentences in Latin about Co- 
lumbus Day, Hallowe’en, Armistice Day, 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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DR. ENNION G. WILLIAMS—AN APPRE- 
CIATION AND AN APPRAISAL 

It is not easy to place an exact value on a work 
the results of which are to be calculated in nega- 
tions, the achievements of which are intangible. 
We have definite methods of gauging highway 
work. We can see the roads; we can count the 
cars that traverse them. 
the costs of travel over improved highways with 
costs over unimproved. It is much the same with 
schools. There are still a sufficient number of 


We can even compare 
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old buildings well distributed to give us a basis 
for contrasting the new with the old, and we can 
place side by side the scholastic records and the 
curicula of the past and the present. 

With public health it is different. Its function 
is prevention. It cannot point to any one person 
whose life has been saved. It can only offer 
generalities ; but these amount to that sort of cir- 
cumstantial evidence which is, so many times, 
even more conclusive than direct testimony. 

For instance, in the year, 1908, when 
Dr. Ennion G. Williams became the State’s first 
health commissioner, there were 1,292 deaths 
from typhoid fever—a rate of 63.3 per 100,000. 
In 1929, there were 121 typhoid fatalities, with a 
rate of 5.1. In rates, this shows a reduction of 
92.3 per cent; in lives it shows a saving of 1,171 
for the latter year as compared with the former. 
In typhoid fever, Dr. Williams’ work gave possi- 
bly its best expression, because his earliest efforts 
to plan a campaign against preventable diseases 
in Virginia were based upon his knowledge of the 
prevalence of those intestinal troubles which 
typhoid illustrates. 

The economic value of this single achievement 
must be measured in millions of dollars. Typhoid 
fever attacks chiefly those who are in the prime 
of their productive years. The very young rarely 
die from this disease and the same is true of the 
very aged. In the age groups under fifteen or over 
fifty, typhoid deaths are infrequent; so it may be 
said that between fifteen and fifty about 950 
fewer Virginians now die annually from typ‘.oid 
than died annually in the years preceding 1909. 

Dr. Williams’ intense interest in sanitation, the 
chief factor in the campaign against the intestinal 
diseases, was at his own instance; his fight against 
tuberculosis was a statutory obligation. The Act 
which created the health department also ordered 
the establishment of a sanatorium for the tuber- 
culous. 

Until 1915, we had no tuberculosis statistics 
which could be considered even relatively accu- 
rate; and it is to be doubted whether the total of 
4,003 deaths reported for that year were the en- 
tire number that should have been charged to th’s 
disease. However, we may assume a relative ap- 
proximation, and the records of reductions from 
that total are sufficient to warrant much satisfac- 
tion. In 1930, there were 2,241 deaths from all 
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forms of tuberculosis, of which 2,022 were 
chargeable to tuberculosis of the lungs. A result 
of 1,762 fewer annual deaths among a larger 
population is most encouraging, especially since 
it shows a rate reduction from 182.4 in 1915 to 
92.4 in 1930, a reduction of nearly 50 per cent. 

It would be impossible here to itemize the work 
which has been done to minimize preventable dis- 
eases of various types; but the figures of vital 
statistics, gathered year by year, show how public 
health efforts have been justified. Life expec- 
tancy is increasing; fewer infants die annually, 
more Virginians pass the scriptural limit of three 
score and ten. 

In 1913, 20 per cent of the annual deaths oc 
curred in the age group under one year. In 1930, 
18.6 per cent of the total deaths were in the age 
group from birth to five years. In other words, 
fewer children died under five years in 1930 than 
had died under one year in 1913. This shows the 
value of work among mothers and infants during 
the last thirteen years; and it is significant that 
the greater redtictions in the lower age groupings 
have come since 1920. 

ut it is not only in the very early years that 
life is safer. In 1913, 28.3 per cent of the annual 
deaths were in the group under five years; while 
in 1930, only 24.3 per cent were in the group un- 
der twenty years. The work among school chil- 
dren, made possible by the extraordinary spirit of 
co-operation that pervaded alike the health de- 
partment and the department of education, is giv- 
ing undeniable proof of its value. 

No less significant is the next grouping. In 
1913, 36 per cent of the deaths occurred in the 
group under twenty years of age; in 1930, 34.5 
per cent of the deaths occurred among people 
under thirty-five years—fewer deaths under 
thirty five in the latter year than there were under 
twenty in the former. 

In decreasing ratio, of course, the more ad- 
vanced groups show satisfactory declines until 
there are reached those age groups which fall 
prey to those degenerative diseases which modern 
medical knowledge is still more or less unable to 
prevent or cure. Still it is significant that in 
1913, among the white mortalities, nearly 40 per 
cent were in the group past sixty five years; and 
more than twenty per cent of the deaths of white 
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Virginians in 1930 were in the age group beyond 
seventy-five years. 

To no one man and to no one organization can 
this remarkable record be attributed; better liv- 
ing conditions have helped ; modern medical skill 
is to be credited with a considerable share of the 
glory ; but the wisdom of Dr. Williams, his devo- 
tion to the cause for which he sacrificed all com- 
forts and all ambitions, his skill in adopting or 
devising proper methods to meet the imminent 
issues, his dislike of fads and experimentations 
that led to no definite goal—these characteristics 
and qualifications made him the Great Pioneer; 
and to him Virginians will ascribe imperishable 
honor. 

Dr. Williams was especially interested in the 
teachers of Virginia. He regarded them as his 
co-workers in instilling into the children right 
health habits and in establishing proper sanitary 
conditions around the school and the home. He 
was no less interested in the health of the teach- 
ers themselves. Ten or more years ago he sug- 
gested the building of a pavilion for tubercular 
teachers at the Catawba Sanatorium and later it 
was he who suggested the idea which developed 
into the Preventorium at the University of Vir- 
ginia Hospital, which institution very appropri- 
ately bears his name. He was among the first to 
make a contribution to the Preventorium Fund, 
sending his check, unsolicited, for $100. 

We are indebted to Colonel C. R. Keiley for 
much of the form and facts of this appraisal of 
the work of Dr. Williams as Virginia’s first Com- 
missioner of Health. 





IMPORTANCE OF RURAL EDUCATION 
RECOGNIZED 

One of the most important committee reports 

made at the Los Angeles meeting of the National 

Education Association recently was on the sub- 


‘ject of rural education. It is rather significant 


that the National Education Association has come 
to recognize rural education as one of the major 
problems of education and that plans are being 
made to make a careful study, from a national 
standpoint, of education in the rural communities. 

Miss Florence Hale, of Maine, who was re- 
cently elected president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, has given all of her professional 
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life to work among the rural schools, which 
ought to give high hopes to this aspect of educa- 
tion in America. : 

The committee has been authorized to ask 
President Hoover to call a conference on rural 
education and culture just as he did a year ago 
on the subject of health conditions among the 


country children. The following report shows 


that the committee has already made a rather 
clear and careful analysis of the needs of rural 
education. 

The committee on rural education believes that one of 
the important problems of the present day is that of equal 
opportunity for the country child as well as equal pros- 
perity and happiness for the country father and mother. 

The committee believes that in the very near future the 
advantages of the right kind of rural life are going to be 
apparent to increasingly large numbers of city people. 
This coming year may be the psychological moment to 
center attention on the betterment of rural life. Perhaps 
one of the good things about this depression, if any good 
there be, is that the thoughts of many disappointed people 
are turning back to country life and feeling that at least 
the farmer can obtain his food from soil in days when 
city people are going hungry, and that if he has a certain 
roof over his head, a man is fortunate, even without 
luxuries. 

Definite ways in which the rural committee hopes to 
help solve the problem are (1) by calling the attention of 
all state and government officials, rural and city school 
boards, the press and communities in general to the in- 
equalities of opportunity and to the handicaps of rural life 
as they now exist; (2) in working for a sentiment that 
shall bring about larger units of administration and taxa- 
tion for rural schools; (3) in working for administrative 
school districts which shall provide secondary as well as 
elementary school privileges for the country children so 
that pupils may live at pene ; (4) by arranging in their 
several communities statewide conferences for the fur- 
thering of the above aims; (5) in making a careful study 
of the health conditions, based upon the report of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
emphasizing the principle that all health agencies, whether 
maintained by private or public funds, shall be consoli- 
dated in the state department of education and that all 
such agencies shall work under the direction of the state 
department of health; (6) by endeavoring to solve the 
question of raising the certification standards of rural 
teachers in certain states; (7) by studying and evolving 
ways for the training of rural teachers in service, believ- 
ing that one of the greatest needs of the rural schools to- 
day is better trained teachers. 

The committee hopes to carry the results of the rural 
conferences here at Los Angeles to every state in the 
Union, so that state and national officials, civic workers, 
and communities in general may work together in a na- 
tionwide campaign for the improvement of rural schools. 





COMMITTEES AT WORK 

During the present year the following com- 
mittees of the Virginia Education Association 
have been at work: 
Executive Committee 

Hugh L. Sulfridge, President, Charlottesville 

H. D. Wolff, Treasurer, Petersburg 

Rhoderick L. Lacy, South Boston 

Lottie M. Evans, Richmond 

Virginia Old, Norfolk 

This committee is charged with the duty of 
executing the provisions of the constitution and 
the acts of the board of directors. It is especially 
charged with the responsibility of investing and 
spending the Association’s funds, filling vacan- 
cies among the officers of the Association, ap- 
proving the programs of the annual convention, 
and meeting any emergencies that might arise. 


Welfare Committee 

red M. Alexander, Chairman, Newport News 

J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise 

D. EF. MeQuilkin, Roanoke 

This committee is charged with carrying out 
all the welfare work of the Association. It has 
the general management and control of the two 
welfare institutions established by the Associa- 
tion, viz., the Teachers’ Pavilion at Catawba 
Sanatorium and the Preventorium at the Univer- 
sity Hospital. This committee sets up the regu- 
lations by which teachers are admitted to these 
institutions and recommends necessary expendi- 
tures. The committee makes annual visitations 
to these institutions to ascertain the needs and 
incidentally calls on the teacher-patients. 


Retirement Fund Committee 

Cornelia S. Adair, Chairman, Richmond 

Henry C. Nolley, Norfolk 

M. L. Combs, Fredericksburg 

A. S. Greever, Tazewell 

Fred M. Alexander, Newport News 

H. D. Wolff, Petersburg 

J. D. Harris, Richmond 

This committee considers all questions relating 
to the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. The last 
three named members have prepared the Bill to 
be presented to the next General Assembly. They 
have secured the necessary actuarial facts and 
schedules upon which the incomes and costs of a 
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Teachers’ Retirement system should be based. 
The members of this sub-committee have fur- 
nished the Legislative Commission much infor- 
mation upon which it may base a report to the 
next session of the General Assembly, and they 
have also appeared before the commission in the 
interest of the Retirement Fund a number of 
times as well as before the Senate and House 
committees during the last session of the General 
Assembly. 


Legislative Committee 


J. J. Kelly, Jr., Chairman, Wise 

Hugh L. Sulfridge, Charlottesville 

Robert W. House, Salem 

J. A. C. Chandler, Williamsburg 

QO. L. Emerick, Purcellville 

This committee has the responsible duty of 
promoting educational legislation and steering it 
through the General Assembly. The committee 
has already held three meetings. Its programs 
and plans are well defined and it is now ready to 
introduce bills and promote their passage in the 
next session of the General Assembly. 


Committee on Resolutions 

FE. B. Broadwater, Chairman, University, Va. 

Joseph E. Healy, Norfolk 

Garland R. Quarles, Winchester 

W. K. Barnett, East Radford 

T. C. Williams, Chester 

It is the duty of this committee to prepare a list 
of resolutions embodying the principles and poli- 
cies of the Virginia Education Association to be 
submitted to the board of directors and finally to 
the delegate assembly at the business session dur- 
ing the annual convention. 


Committee on Re-Districting the State 


A. L. 

J. H. Chiles, Fredericksburg 

LL. F. Shelburne, Staunton 

W. E. Gilbert, East Radford 

J. L. Borden, Bedford. 

This is a special committee authorized by the 
board of directors at its last meeting. The com- 
mittee has been instructed to change the present 
district lines so as to divide the State into fewer 
districts, at least to not more than ten districts 
At present the 


Bennett, Chairman, Charlottesville 


Instead of twelve as at present. 


number of teachers in the various districts vaiies 
from 485 to 2,112. 


Committee on Permanent Headquarters 


Joseph H. Saunders, Chairman, Newport News 

H. L. Sulfridge, Charlottesville 

C. J. Heatwole, Richmond 

H. D. Wolff, Petersburg 

J. Walton Hall, Ashland 

This committee was authorized to investigate 
and report on available properties for permanent 
headquarters. 


Teachers interested in the work of these com- 
mittees should send their suggestions to the chair- 
man of the respective committees. Tentative 
reports from each of these committees will ap- 
pear in the October issue of the Journal so that 
teachers may familiarize themselves with the 
questions to be discussed at the annual conven- 
tion in November. 





PREVENTORIUM—IMPORTANT 
INFORMATION FOR TEACHERS 

The Preventorium has been in operation since 
March 4, 1929. Since that date, over 400 teach- 
ers have been certified as eligible for admission. 
During this period, the Journal has carried from 
time to time full and specific information as to 
the method adopted by the board of directors of 
the Virginia Education Association for admitting 
patients, yet increasingly teachers seem not to be 
familiar with the procedure in making application 
for treatment at the Preventorium. 

For the information of those who have either 
forgot or have not familiarized themselves wit 
the requirements for admission and the procedure 
in making application, we are publishing again 
the regulations governing admission to the Pre- 
ventorium and other information the teachers 
should have. 

The regulations set up for admission are simple 
and are intended to protect the interests of the 
teachers of the State as well as to protect the 
most admirable contract which we have with the 
board of visitors of the University of Virginia. 
The simple regulation reads: 

That the full-time teaching, supervisory, mana- 
gerial and clerical employees of the State’s pub- 
lic education system and the staff of the head- 
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quarters office of the Virginia Education Asso- 

ciation and all teachers on the official retwed list 

who are members of the Virginia Education 

Association and who have contributed the sum of 

$4.00 to the Preventorium Fund be eligible for 

admission to the Preventorium. 

From recent correspondence there seems to be 
confusion in the minds of a great many teachers 
as to the process of being admitted to the Preven- 
torium. The following statements will make 
clear the regulations governing admission to the 
Preventorium : 

1. Teachers must make application for admis- 
sion direct to headquarters office and not to 
the University Hospital. 

2. Only active full-time members of the Vir- 
ginia [Education Association are eligible for 
admission, 

3. A contribution of $4.00 to the Preventorium 
Fund is required only once and is not to be 
paid annually, as some seem to think. 

4. Teachers will be admitted only on the cer- 
tificate of eligibility issued by headquarters 
office. 

5. The Hospital will admit strictly emergency 
cases pending investigation at headquarters 
office and the issuance of eligibility certifi- 
cate later. 

6. The only cost to the teacher while at the 
Preventorium is $4.00 per day for any hos- 
pital services necessary, with a minimum 
cost of $15.00 for less than four days. 

7. The Hospital authorities reserve the right to 
assign members of their medical staff to 
treat patients and to perform operations. 

8. Membership cards and receipts for the $4.00 
contributions are simply receipts for money 
paid and are not certificates of admission to 
the Preventorium. 

9, All correspondence relative to the Prevento- 
rium should be addressed to C. J. Heatwole, 
executive Secretary, 300 Lyric Building, 
Richmond, Virginia. The only records for 
determining eligibility are in headquarters 
office. 

10. In certifying teachers to the Preventorium, 
headquarters office follows strictly the regu- 
lations governing admission. All corres- 
pondence concerning the Preventorium is 
given prompt and careful attention. 


TENURE OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS 

An interesting study of tenure of State Teach- 
ers College presidents was recently made and 
published in the Peabody Journal of Education. 
Out of 102 State Teachers Colleges in the entire 
country, listed by States, the presidents of the 
Virginia colleges hold a high tenure record, with 
an average of 19.3 years. Dr. J. L. Jarman, of 
Farmville, is in a list of eighteen presidents who 
have held their respective positions more than 
twenty years, and Dr. J. P. McConnell, of East 
Radford, is listed among ten who have held the 
position since their colleges were established. 

The authors’ comment on their findings is 
that State Teachers College presidents of today 
enjoy a greater degree of security of tenure than 
the presidents of these colleges of former years. 





VALUE OF RURAL EDUCATION TO 
BUSINESS 
(Continued from Page 23) 

As he acquires education he begins to want 
more things and becomes a potential customer. 
(ne needs only to study the races of men as they 
exist on the earth today to see that their wants 
multiply with their enlightenment. In some of 
the so-called civilized nations the masses are still 
steeped in ignorance and superstition, and hence 
they do not demur at being forced to live in a 
condition of poverty and squalor. Never having 
enjoyed a higher standard they have no desire 
for better things, and hence furnish only a scanty 
market. 

In the nations where education is widely dif- 
fused the people demand better dwellings, better 
clothing, better food, better transportation, better 
sanitation, and better facilities for recreation and 
learning... 

Is it a mere coincidence that in the United 
States, with its compulsory universal education, 
the people demand and use more things than in 
any other nation, and enjoy the highest standard 
of living in the world? It is not only a matter of 
comfortable houses, sanitary plumbing, bath tubs, 
fine furniture, fashionable clothing and fancy 
groceries, but it is also a matter of telephones, 
electric refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, automobiles, and radios. It is conceded 
by all competent authorities that education is the 
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spring of these wants, and as Dr. Hadley said, 
“The greatest gain from public education lies in 
the fact that a people which grows up with a wide 
view of life develops wider demands for 
consumption.” 

Someone has succinctly said: “The importance 
of education in creating markets is not likely to 
be overestimated. Furniture, real estate, medi- 
cine, books, music, food, buildings, transporta- 
tion, communication, all the goods and services 
which modern industry creates and distributes 
can be sold in present quantities and qualities 
chiefly because of the demand which is created 
and sustained by an educated people.” 

Not only does education create markets, but it 
also creates wealth. Educated workmen are 
efficient workmen. The schools train the experts 
and leaders for the business world. 

[| have already indicated that mental and moral 
training inculcates habits of self-control and re- 
spect for the rights of others, which are indispen- 
sable for the accumulation of wealth. Business 
cannot be successfully conducted in a country 
which has not a stable government to safeguard 
life and property ; and education leads to stability 
of government. 

In short, education and business go hand in 
hand. Taken by and large, business is good 
where education is good. 

The value of rural education to business may 
be summarized in a paragraph. The schools 
themselves, through their pay rolls, their pur- 
chases and their construction work, stimulate 
trade in all lines. Education increases the wants 
of the people and hence an enlightened citizenry 
comprises a better market than an ignorant citi- 
zenry. Education trains the leaders and experts 
for every sort of business and industry, and 
therefore plays an important part in the creation 
and distribution of wealth. Finally, education is 
largely responsible for stable government, with- 
out which there can be no business at all. Is this 
not an impressive showing, quite apart from the 
more idealistic, but equally practical, notion that 
the emancipation of the human family from the 
slavery and degradation of ignorance, supersti- 
tion, bigotry and poverty can only be accom- 
plished through education ? 


MOTIVATING LATIN FOR THE 
BEGINNER 
(Continued from Page 27) 

Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington’s birth- 
day or any other holiday. The children enjoy 
illustrating holiday sentences. They would 
much prefer translating ideas about Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware to translating booky 
words about Caesar’s bridge across the Rhine. 
Beginners also enjoy writing letters in Latin, 
to Santa or to sick pupils. It is surprising how 
eager they are to search the dictionary for new 
words which they need. At Valentine a fresh- 
man class had a box for Latin Valentines only. 
The teacher gave the children plain hearts cut 
out of red paper. They translated all kinds of 
Valentine inscriptions into Latin and printed 
them upon the red hearts with white ink. At 
Christmas time the pupils enjoy singing carols 
in Latin. A school Latin paper helps to stimu- 
late original composition by publishing the best 
submitted. Boy scouts will enjoy translating 
some of their mottoes or ideals into Latin. 

Derivative exercises are comparatively easy to 
motivate. The pupils can make so many vari- 
ous original devices showing English words de- 
rived from Latin words. Then it sometimes hap- 
pens that a single sentence may be placed upon 
the blackboard which contains English deriva- 
tives from four or five Latin words in a single 
vocabulary. Example: 

When the imports of our country exceed its 
exports in too large a measure, a pecuniary de- 
pression may result. Vocabulary I, Place Begin- 
ning Latin, page 18. 

The class puzzles out the derivatives repre- 
sented in the sentence. Still another example 
might be cited for convenience: 

The processional and recessional were ren- 
dered in an exceedingly effective manner. Place 
Beginning Latin, page 151. 

Syntax is perhaps the most difficult to moti- 
vate. Frequent and thorough drills must be em- 
ployed to fix firmly in mind the various case 
usages and constructions. A doctor’s prescrip- 
tion in different colors of chalk placed upon the 
board may be found helpful. For example: 
Formation of Perfect Tense— 

R Root + A+ V + personal endings. 


Sometimes for my classes I take plain brown 
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wrapping paper and cut out shapes of nutshells, 
locks and keys, wise owls or some other such 
figures, and the children formulate rules of their 
own in as few words as possible for them. These 
they keep for bookmarks. The children may 
create devices also for use as bookmarks. An 
assignment might be to bring in some clever 
device to illustrate some rule studied. Sign 
posts, radio broadcasts, musical notes, etc. are 
often sketched to work up such an assignment. 
In one freshman class this type of assignment 
was made. The teacher asked the members of 
the class to create some original designs to help 
themselves remember the formation of the im- 
One little girl drew a picture of 
Under it she wrote: 


perfect tense. 
a black sheep. 

Ba! Ba! Black sheep! 

3a, Ba is the sign of the imperfect. 

In order to stimulate interest in Roman life 
and civilization, a cooperative project including 
all the Latin classes is being undertaken in the 
Hopewell High School. The children during 
the entire year have been collecting magazine 
articles, brown pictures from the Sunday papers, 
money with Latin inscriptions, newspaper clip- 
pings, and Latin words and phrases met in their 
outside reading which deal either directly or 
indirectly with Roman archaeology or civiliza- 
tion. Maps, prints, and clippings have been 
carefully preserved. At the end of the year a 
committee from the Latin Club will arrange the 
material in a scrapbook, and we shall donate it 
to the library as a little memorial of our year’s 
work together. Another constructive way of 
getting interest in Roman life and civilization is 
through clay and soap modeling. This gives 
the manually inclined pupil a chance to demon- 
strate his ability. He will enjoy carving from 
soap war galleys, temples, tombs, aqueducts, 
busts, urns, vases, bread, and many other ob- 
jects. Pupils may also be encouraged to be on 
the lookout for radio programs dealing with 
classical subjects. 

We can make the study of Latin more interest- 
ing by having something outside the text during 
each class period. It may be only a motto, a 
striking derivative, or a newspaper clipping, but 


let it be short. 








BOOKS ON THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


sy R. E. Swinpver, University of Virginia 


The gathering of data for the present study began with 
the construction of a tentative key list of books on Ameri- 
can history found in a fairly representative group of high 
school libraries. 

This key list was then printed—about 1,000 separate 
titles—and sent to some 250 high schools in Virginia, 
scattered in all sections of the State. While the returns 
from these schools were being waited for, several high 
schools, of varying size, were visited by the writer and 
their library lists and other information were secured in 
that manner. ‘Then, after practically all the returns from 
the State were in, a visit was made to several schools that 
had not returned answers to the questionnaire in order to 
complete a representative sampling of the Virginia high 
school libraries in this field of study. 

The final result in Virginia, after two years of investi- 
gation had been completed (the schoo! sessions of 1927- 
1928 and 1928-1929), was that 110 high schools and 120 


teachers in the State were heard from. 


The questionnaire called for, in successive columns, 
three distinct points of information, (1) titles of works in 
American history found in the library, (2) the grade 
(7, 8, 9, 10, 11, or 12) for which the teacher would recom- 
mend each book (in so much as she was familiar with 
them), and (3) titles that the teacher would recommend 
in addition to those she had in the library. 

The results of this questionnaire and of the personal 
visits to a number of the schools are shown in the table 
below. It will be noted that of some 325 or 330 schools to 
which questionnaires were sent (and visits made) returns 
were received from 110, or approximately 33 per cent, and 
from 120 teachers, or approximately 36 per cent; that, of 
these 120 teachers 93 made recommendations for grade- 
placement of books recommended, or approximately 77 per 
cent of the teachers answering. 

The idea in Virginia was to represent by the survey the 
Now, since these ques- 
to all sorts 


average conditions in the State. 
tionnaires were sent out (and visits made) 
and types of public secondary schools, including severai 
that offered only seventh and eighth grade work, or eighth 
and ninth, and the returns came in from all sections of 
the State, it is reasonably certain that a true picture of 
average conditions was obtained; hence, it is well to re- 
member that the Virginia section of this study refers to 
average conditions in this State. And all findings, when 
summarized, including the recommendations of the teach- 
ers, etc., are to be interpreted and remembered as being of 
average situations. 

As the first tabulation of results from the Virginia sur- 
vey, we have the titles that represent the twenty-five most 
frequently found books in Virginia libraries at the time of 


the survey. These are given in the table below. 
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he |wenty-Five Most Frequently Found Books in Vir- 
ginia American History Library Lists, i. e., Those 
ound in the Largest Number of High School 


Libraries. 








TITLE AND AUTHOR 


out of 110 in 
Which Found 


No. of Schools 
Schools 


Percentage of 





Parkman, The Oregon Trail 
Munford, Virginia’s Attitude Toward Slav- 


|.atane, History of the United States...... 

Andrews, Brief History of the U. S........ 

Wister, The Virginian 

Cheyney, History of England (background) 

3urke, Conciliation With America........ 

Hale, Man Without a Country 

Washington, Up From Slavery 

Andrews, Women of the South in War Time 

Compton, Pictured Encyclopedia......... 

Riis, The Making of an American......... 

Bolton, Girls Who Became Famous....... 

Cable, Old Creole Days 

3eard and Bagley, History of American 
People 

Cooke, Stories of the Old Dominion 


Bruce, R. E. 

Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children 
Drinkwater, Abraham Lincoln 

Page, The Old Dominion 

Roosevelt, Winning of the West 

Guerber, Story of the Thirteen Colonies. 
Riley, Chandler, Hamilton, Our Republic 
Smithey, History of Virginia 











lhe following conclusions seem to be warranted: 

1. The English departments of the State have been 
chiefly responsible for the building up of the libraries— 
even the most frequently recurring titles that history 
teachers mention being those secured through English 
departments. 

2. ‘the greatest frequencies of entries are those of 
texthooks placed in the libraries. 

3. Social science teaching, with a very few exceptions, 
has been almost exclusively by the textbook system, no 
broader outlook being given to the vast majority of the 
pupils. 

4. The libraries are still too sectional—too large a pro- 
portion of the books being Southern. 

5. A good many of the accretions to the libraries are 
due to special interests and propaganda. 

6. There is a dearth of simple biography and story— 
the biographies found are too advanced and difficult, and 
not up to date. 

7. Many of the other books found in the libraries are 
too advanced and difficult—a good proportion of them be- 
ing distinctly on the college level. 

§. There is not an adequate proportion of social and 
industrial periods material. 

9. The library materials still show too much deference 


to the past—to tradition and to outworn educational ideas. 

10. Likewise, they are very short on materials covering 
recent fields, movements, and trends of social science. 

11. <A great deal of influence and pressure upon the 
libraries has come from persons and interests outside the 
schools ; there is desperate need for professionalization of 
the libraries and library literature. 


12. A great part of the library materials in most li- 
braries has come by mere chance, by such means as gifis 
of books to the library without regard to the educational 
value or suitability of the books donated. On this account 
perhaps one-half the material is dead timber so far as its 
actual use and values are concerned. 





VIRGINIANS AT N. E. A. CONVENTION, 
LOS ANGELES 


Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond. 

Kate V. Anthony, Richmond. 
Florence Badenoch, Richmond, R. I*. D. 2. 
Montelle Boisseau, DeWitt. 

Geneva Carden, Portsmouth. 

Lena Chilton, Concord Depot. 
Florence Duke, Richmond. 

Lois Leah Evans, Newport News. 
Ray Virginia Frankhouser, Buchanan. 
Ruth Frankhouser, Buchanan. 

Jane L. Franklin, Richmond, R. F. D. 2. 
Jean Fraser, Richmond. 

Virginia L. Gay, Richmond. 

Anna Fleury Hay, Newport News. 
C. J. Heatwole, Richmond. 

Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk. 

Mildred I. James, Portsmouth. 

Sue D. Jones, Lynchburg, Route 5. 
Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk. 

Sue Kelly, Hampton. 

Ruth J. Kizer, Lynchburg. 

Mildred Kling, Roanoke. 

C. J. M. Kyle, Tazewell. 

Gay .Lackland, Buchanan. 

Mary H. McNiel, Pennington Gap. 
Virginia Ewing McNiel, Pennington Gap. 
Mrs. Della C. Poe, Morrisville. 
Tapelle Pruden, Suffolk. 

A. P. S. Robinson, Norfolk. 

Dorothy Sadler, Richmond. 

Iva Salter, Richmond. 

Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News. 
Merle Senger, Wakefield. 

Zaidee H. Smith, Portsmouth. 
Marnetta Souder, Hampton, R. F. D. 2. 
Anas Street, Richmond. 

Alma Trafton, Norfolk. 

Ida Wells, Norfolk. 

Emmie White, McKenney. 

Stella E. Wider, Lynchburg. 

Frances B. Woodson, Richmond. 
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COLLEGE COURSES FOR LIBRARIANS 
IN REGULAR SESSION 


Mrs. Catherine J. Pierce and Miss Flossie Marie Foster 
have been appointed on the faculty of the new school of 
library science at the College of William and Mary. By 
means of a generous contribution from the General Edu- 
cation Board of New York, the college will establish a 
department for training school librarians under the gen- 
eral direction of the college librarian, Dr. E. G. Swem. 
Both Mrs. Pierce and Miss Foster are graduates of the 


library science school of Columbia University and have 
had general experience in public libraries and in school 
libraries, and also in teaching. 

A student must present sixty semester hours of work 
from an accredited college before he can be admitted to 
the courses in library science. William and Mary, with 
the aid of the General Education Board, is in this way 
assisting the State Board of Education in improving the 
library facilities of the public schools, and especially in 
providing well trained persons who can take charge of 


school libraries. 








Sixty Cents, the price of a pound of candy or a single 
golf ball, buys one day’s education for a child in the aver- 
age city public school. 

This fact is disclosed by the figures presented in “Per 
Capita Costs in City Schools,” a biennial study prepared 
by the Office of Education, Department of the Interior. 

<> 

Mr. Joun G. Jeter, division superintendent of schools 
for Alleghany County, has resumed his official duties in 
the office at Covington after a six months furlough, which 
was taken in the interest of his health. 

<> 

Dr. H. B. Witson, director of the Junior Red Cross, 
with offices in Washington, D. C., has retired. He will 
make his home in Berkley, California. Dr. Wilson for the 
past four years has appeared often on the district meeting 
programs in Virginia. 

<> 

TuE State of Czecho-Slovakia has a well organized 
system for promoting adult education. There are 10,893 
local committees operating under government control. 
Last year 4,000,000 persons were reached with this work. 

< 

THE United States has 153,306 one-teacher schools. 
The teachers of these schools have, on an average, an edu- 
cation that does not go beyond the high school. Only ten 
per cent of them have as much as two years’ training in 
the high schools. The average salary of all these teachers 
is $874 per year. 

<> 

PRESIDENT GLoveER, of Harvard University, speaking of 
the weakness of the times, says that the new declaration of 
independence is that every one is entitled to life, liberty, 
and the “PhD.” 

<> 

JoserpH H. SAUNDERS, superintendent of schools, New- 
port News, was elected chairman of the board of truestees 
of the National Education Association to fill the vacancy 
made by the retirement of Dr. Siders. 

<> 

The following Virginians were elected to official posi- 
tions at the Los Angeles meeting: 

Edith B. Joynes, State Director; Joseph H. Saunders, 


Educational News and Comments 












Kate V. Anthony, 
Heatwole, 


member of resolutions committee; 
member of committee on necrology; C. J. 
member of committee on credentials. 
<> 

The following Virginia teachers were the official dele- 
gates representing the Virginia Education Association at 
the National Convention at Los Angeles last summer : 

Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk; Gay Lackland, Buchanan; 
Mrs. Della C. Poe, Catlett; Kate V. Anthony, Richmond; 
Frances B. Woodson, Richmond; A. P. S. Robinson, 
Norfolk; C. J. M. Kyle, Tazewell; C. J. Heatwole, Rich- 
mond. ‘ili 


Ruopertc L. Lacy, principal of the high school at 
South Boston, has resigned his position to accept a student 
fellowship at Teachers’ College, Columbia University. He 
will spend the coming session in study at Columbia. Mr. 
Lacy for a number of years was vice-president of the 
Virginia Education Association representing District “E,” 
and was also a member of the executive committee repre- 
senting the board of directors. 

<> 

THE National Broadcasting Company has arranged 
with sixty-one stations on the combined NBC network to 
carry a series of programs for the Music Appreciation 
Hour under the direction of Walter Damrosch. The first 
program on the broadcast will occur Friday, October 9. 
A printed manual of the series may be secured by writing 
the National Broadcasting Company, 711 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

<> 

IN an article on American Education in the Atlantic 
Monthly for May Albert Jay Nock compares our school 
system with those of the French and Belgians and con- 
cludes: “Yet the fact is that with relatively poor equip- 
ment, with no better raw material and no better pedagogy 
than ours, French institutions turn out extremely well- 
educated men, and ours do not. The root idea or ideal of 
our system is the very fine one that educational oppor- 


tunity should be open to all. The practical approach to 


this ideal, however, was not planned intelligently, but, on 
the contrary, very stupidly; it was planned on the official 
assumption that everybody is educable, and this assump- 
tion still remains official.” 
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Miss FraANcEs Foro, of Cartersville, has been appointed 
librarian of the Matthew Whaley School at Williamsburg 
for the session 1931-32. Miss Ford received her A. B. de- 
gree from the College of William and Mary and also took 
a six weeks course in library science at the same institu- 
tion. This library of about 2,000 well selected volumes is 
used constantly by the children in this school. 

<> 
Mrs. ALFrep Z. WILLIAMS will be librarian of the Em- 


poria High School for the coming session. Mrs. Williams 
has just completed the six weeks course in library science 
at William and Mary College. 
<> 
Miss Cornelia Adair, teacher of English in the Bain- 
bridge Junior High School, Richmond, has been appointed 
principal of Franklin Elementary School in South Rich- 
mond. She will enter upon her new duties at the opening 
of the school session September 10. 





Book Reviews 


ExTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, by 
Elbert K. Fretwell. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. 552 pages. 

In his recent fulmination against modern universities, 
Dr. Flexner deplores the diversion of the attention of 
students of education “to the trivialities and applications 
with which common sense can deal adequately when the 
time comes.” Among the courses given at Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia which deal with these trivialities and 
common sense applications Flexner cites “extra-curricu- 
lar activities, including school clubs, excursions, athletic 
insignia, class parties and dances, extra-curricular finances, 
and a record card for pupil activity’! Teachers College 
“boasts a professor of extra-curricular activities,” and 
upon him, among others, Flexner vents his scorn, 

Almost as if in answer to his critic—but in apparent 
disregard of him—the professor in question has brought 
forth his long-awaited book. Dr. Fretwell’s “Extra-cur- 
ricular Activities in Secondary Schools” is an adequate 
justification of the faith that is in him. It appears as one 
of the Riverside Textbooks in Education, and it is a 
worthy shelf-mate for the greatest American series of 
professional literature. Cubberley in his editor’s introduc- 
tion deservedly bestows upon the author the accolade of 
pre-eminent leadership in this new and rich field of realiz- 
ing the educational possibilities of spontaneous adolescent 
activity. The book proves the claim. It is the product of 
the author’s dozen years of experience as teacher and prin- 
cipal and of the co-operation of hundreds of graduate 
students during another dozen years since the subject was 
first organized in a course. To these students the writer 
ascribes an abiding obligation for the wealth of concrete 
problems they have presented to him, many of which are 
presented in admirable illustration of the discussions in the 
text. 

No less admirable are the organization of material and 
the style of presentation. Though “the problem is so big, 
the opportunities so great,” Dr. Fretwell has exercised 
restraint and wisely eliminated minor topics of the catch- 
all course announcement which aroused Dr. Flexner’s ire. 
His fire is concentrated upon the most important targets, 
home-room, school government, assembly, clubs, publica- 
tions, commencement, athletics, and finances. The unify- 
ing theme, expressed or implied on every page, is sup- 
plied in two simple theses: First, the school has the duty 


of providing opportunities for the satisfying practice of 
good citizenship by both teachers and pupils; and second, 
most extra-curricular activities should grow out of and 
enrich classroom work. Not only has professional litera- 
ture in illuminating variety been drawn upon, but apt 
quotation is frequent and wide-ranging, from the Athenian 
oath through Tennyson and Franklin to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. The whole book is brightened by a delightful 
sense of humor and its forthright ideas are made the more 
attractive by a genuine charm of expression. Not for 
him the atrocious English which a Flexner footnote justly 
excoriates as “pedagese.” 

There is perhaps one considerable criticism. The very 
fact that the book has been long awaited indicates that it is 
late. Necessarily much old ground is re-covered. Pub- 
lication in the extra-curricular field is flourishing. Many 
of Dr. Fretwell’s students have preceded him in print. 
His own contributions to surveys and magazines, although 
too limited, have yet served to chart out the direction of 
the text, leaving little new to be added save the embellish- 
ment of fresh details. 

But this possible objection is of no weight for the great 
majority of teachers, even the best of whom seem to be 
amazed when they first become acquainted with the extent 
and quality of the reference material in “education 
through extra-curricularity.” Fretwell’s version does not, 
fortunately, close the argument, but it will doubtless rank 
for some years as the best exposition of the liberalizing 
tendencies abroad in the schools for “the social develop- 
ment of American youth,” a development which “repre- 
sents a solid contribution to educational philosophy and 
practice.” The quotations, be it known, are from Flexner, 
who himself makes a good case for the study of the extra- 
curricular activities which he professes to despise: “Sec- 
ondary education involves responsibility of an intimate 
kind for the student, for the subject matter that he studies, 
even for the way in which he works, lives and conducts 
himself—for his manners, his morals, and his mind.” Not 
by emphasis solely upon studies nor by heaven-born in- 
tuition will the secondary school teacher be enabled to dis- 
charge his responsibility for the morals, manners and con- 
duct of his students. Something more is needed, and that 
something is the vision and ability to utilize for educa- 
tional achievement the interests and impulses which flower 
naturally in extra-curricular activities and organizations. 


G. W. E. 














GuIpING RuRAL Boys ANp Gir-s, by O, Latham Hatcher. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New York City, 
1930. $2.50. 

To a Virginian, Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, president of 
the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, belongs the 
credit of writing the first book ever published on guidance 
for rural children. Miss Hatcher speaks from an experi- 
ence of fifteen years of counseling and six years of re- 
search concerned entirely with guidance problems of rural 
children. The book may be used by teachers, principals, 
superintendents and members of related educational 












agencies. 

The first part of the book presents the fundamental 
techniques of vocational and educational guidance and 
shows how they may be adapted to all types of rural 
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BEACON LiGHTS oF LITERATURE, Chamberlain and 
Richards. Iroquois Publishing Company, New York. 
940 pages. 

To compile reading material for children is no smail 
task, especially when there is such profusion from which 
to select. The authors of Beacon Lights of Literature, in 
compiling this volume, have been guided by sane princi- 
ples of pedagogy, namely, they sought to provide pleasura- 
ble experience for children and at the same time to give 
them a knowledge of the various types of literature. The 
volume is made up of lyric poetry, epic drama, short 
stories, and fiction, each type placed in an orderly and 
progressive form. 

There are poems by the standard authors, stories by 









O. Henry, and selections from the Odyssey, Scott's 
ai ; : , Ivanhoe, etc. The volume contains biographical sketches, 
ministrators. It deals primarily with the problems of or- exercises, lists of questions, and annotations, The text is 
well suited for use in literature and English classes in the 
high school and in the college. 


schools. The latter part is of special value to school ad- 


ganization for guidance on a county-wide basis. It dis- 
cusses the need for guidance and points out helpful agen- 
cies such as the Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., Boy and Girl 
Scouts, 4-H Clubs, etc., some of which are found in all 
rural communities. 

This book is especially timely in Virginia because of 
the recent study of occupational preferences made in cer- 
tain high schools by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The study revealed a paucity of ideas in the general 
This book should help to solve many mythology, and legends in many lands. Classical stories, 
Medieval Christian and North American Indian. A beau- 
tiful subject of universal interest, told as one would have 


it told. 


Stak MytHs From MANny LANps—SprinG SKIES, by 
Dorothy Waites Renick. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


A story book about the constellations, their history, the 


field of occupations. 
of the problems in the difficult field of guidance in rural 


communities. 


~~ Se 


WHY GO OUTSIDE 


of your profession for health and accident protection, when the 


Teachers Protective Union 


| an Organization BY teachers FOR teachers 
provides the best and cheapest protection obtainable anywhere. 


||) THESE FEATURES COMMEND THEMSELVES— 

1. Lowest cost. 

| Largest field of coverage. 

| Covers Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. 
Covers all forms of Sickness and Accident. 
| f Non-cancellable at will of Officers. 

| 6. May be continued if you marry or retire. 
} 


A. 














9 
3. 
4 
5 


NOTE THIS RECORD OF SERVICE— 
Paid to teachers in 1930, $207,789.10. 
Paid since organization (1912), $1,600,269.27. 
Assets of over ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 
Paid to Virginia teachers, 1930, $6,961.12. 


ENDORSED BY BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
More than 18,000 individual members. 
All teachers need health and accident protection, as an aid and comfort 
when salary stops and expenses mount. 
Why look farther? Write for particulars. No obligation. 
ADDRESS 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


BRENEMAN BLDG., LANCASTER, PENNA. 
Or, E. L. Cunningham, 3005 Monument Ave., Richmond, Va. 
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ee ae | Hundreds of Helps 
VE ep cee 4 For Health Teaching 
An all-star service to schools PAN 
ge  & Ft yy 
| te Practical Drawing Books 


America's Most Extensively Used Series 














Practical Writing Course 
Wx WK interesting and Recaltful 
Fractical School Supplies 
Deki: Every Classroom Net 
Practical Art Materials 
4x ak * Unusual Values and Variety 


5 xk da Helps for Teachers ' /*r Health Geaching Ideas’ 


Free Manuals and Outlines 
A timely offer to start a year of health teaching—a 














7a | half year’s subscription to HYGEIA; a full colored 8%x 
We shall be glad to mail sh 11% Human Factory Chart; and a copy of Dr. Andress’ 
our general catalogue and : brochure, “Exploring Hygeia for Health Teaching Ideas.” 
other literature on request. HYGEIA, the Health Magazine of the American Medical 
Association, is filled each month with live material for 
supplementing and motivating health teaching, or for 
PRACTI CAL 2) RAW] iN € COM AND -segpe ss — practically avery oubject from arithmetic 
to zoology. t sponsors no health tads, t is authentic. 
1315 SO MICHIGAN BLVD CH/CAGO It is written in simple, non-technical language. 

This special offer is made to introduce HYGEIA more 
widely for school use. Take advantage of it now. It 
will lighten the load of health teaching, and make your 
work more enjoyable as well as successful, 


In the September HYGEIA 


The Ideal Fif th Grade —articles of vital interest to superintendents, principals, 
grade teachers, high school teachers, and physica! 


1 directors. 
Local History “Athletics and Your Boys’ Health” weighs the import- 
ance of the health of growing boys against the winning 
of the team. The article on “Hobbies” is filled with 
THE STORY OF VIRGINIA practical suggestions for directing children’s interests 
into desirable channels. ‘‘Was It the Teacher’s Fault?” 


by WILLIS AND SAUNDERS is a story that may bring some new slants on the child 
i retarded by physical handicaps. “Salad Sandwiches for 
School Lunches” is a guide to better school lunches, And 


—and only $.62 net, $.71 retail! these are only a few of the helpful articles in the Sep- 


tember thr nag which furnish ideas and inspiration for 
7 health teaching. 
NEWSON & COMPANY iis Every Month 
73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
” “Health and the School” 


on By Dr. J. Mace Andress 


Dr. Andress, noted as the author of text books on 
health, each month contributes = oe a of 
; 1 ini trends in health teaching, gives live examples of plans 
Government in Virginia used in various schools and sources of available health 
By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt., LL.D. material for teachers’ use, and reviews books on health 
Revised to Meet Changes in Constitution and hygiene. A department teachers find invaluable! 
An Account of the working of the State, County and City * ° 
government in every detail. Approved for State "aid School Use This Special Offer Coupon 
Libraries by State Board of Education. Price $1.50. The regular subscription price of HYGEIA is $3.00 a 
“Should be in every High School.”—Editorial Virginia Law year. Send your dollar NOW with this coupon and get 
Register. ; an introductory six months subscription to HYGEIA, to- 
gether with the 84x11 Human Factory Chart and “Ex- 
ploring Hygeia.” 

















AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago VJE-9-31 
Here is $1.00 for a six months introductory subscrip- 
tion to HYGEIA, together with the 8%x114 Human 


When writing them, please mention Factory Chart and “Exploring Hygeia.” 
this Journal. 
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WHAT IS A TEACHER 
SUPPOSED TO KNOW? 


The magazine Education (Boston), replies: 

“Teachers are supposed to be encyclopedic. They can never foresee the 
questions, common or extraordinary, which will be sprung upon them. 
It is humiliating to confess ignorance. No one likes to do so, and in 
the case of the teacher it often hurts her influence. With this splendid 
set of books at hand, the teacher is forearmed.” 

Although $60.00 or $90.00 a month may satisfy some teachers there 
are tens of thousands of school positions which pay two, three and 
four times this salary. The ambitious teacher constantly prepares 
herself for and works toward such a position. 

Heed the mature advice given above. Every college and normal school 
imparts knowledge of modern methods, but these methods cannot be 
employed successfully without the necessary materials, The newer 
methods of instruction, whether by “project,” or “unit,” or “activity,” 
require just such material as THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


provides in unlimited quantity. 


NEW EDITION 


THE WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 








12 Volumes and Study Guide THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 
9,200 Pages Published by W. I. Quarrie & Company, Dept. 125¢ 
14,000 Illustrations 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Without obligation, please send me prices, terms, complete informa- 
Classroom material for every subject | tion about THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia. 
of the elementary and high school 
curriculum. | 
WRITE TODAY for complete infor- {f 
mation, prices and easy terms. Use School Addres 
this coupon or send a personal letter. 1 1 


Hone Address ... 
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75S 
TITLES 








Workbooks 


1. Prepared by experts. 


2. Furnish an abundance of drill 
and test material. 


3. Measure progress. 


4. Sold ata price every boy and 
girl can afford to pay. 





— 


MILLIONS 
IN USE 








Representative Titles of 
Elementary Workbooks 


READING: 

Pre-Primer Seatwork, 32 pages 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages 

First Grade Seatwork, 64 pages 
Second Grade Seatwork, 64 pages 


ARITHMETIC: 

First Grade Number Book, 64 pages . . .ag¢ 

Work and Play in Numberland, second 
grade; '72 pages 

Standard Arithmetic Drills and Tests, 
grades II to VIII inclusive, 128 pages. .25¢ 


GEOGRAPHY: 

Far and Near, third grade, 72 pages... .2¢ 

Study Guide Lessonsin Geography, Book I, 
United States; Book III, Europe 

Study Guide Lessonsin Geography, Book II, 
South America; Book IV, Asia, Africa, 


HISTORY: 
Old World Background, 64 pages. .... .2§¢ 
Proficiency Tests in U.S. History, 
32 pages 
HEALTH: 
My Health and Safety Book, fourth grade, 


Happy Health Hours, Book I, first grade. .15¢ 
Happy Health Hours, BookII, sec. grade 15¢ 


ENGLISH: 
Language Helps for Written English, 64 
ages, illustrated, for second, third, 
| mae 3 and fifth grades 


Sharp’s Language Practice, for grades 
Ill, IV, V and VI, 64 pages 


Sharp's English Exercises, grades VII and 


Representative Titles of 
High School Workbooks 
Practice Exercises in Algebra, 96 pages; 30¢ 


Practice Exercises in Plane Geometry, 72 
exercises, book form, 25c; tablet form 35¢ 


Latin Practice, first year, 128 pages. . . .40¢ 
Latin Practice, second year, 128 pages. . 40¢ 
Workbookin American History 128 pages; 40c 
Workbook in American Problems, 


Workbook in Community Civics 


Sharp's English Exercises, Books I, II, 
Ul and IV 


One Free Book witt be sent if 
you return this advertisement 
with the copy you want plainly 
checked. 





VIII, 96 pages 


GUARANTEE 


Every book we offer is guaranteed to be satisfactory or your money will 
be refunded. Order today. All prices postpaid. Also write forfree catalog 
of complete workbook and seatwork material. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


Dept. A-9 7 1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 7 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
sree ms, OR 


and Australia 





FREE 
CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


ONE 
COPY 
FREE! 























More than 100 cities and villages 


in the State of Virginia are using the 


GATES-HUBER READING SYSTEM 





The list is growing every day. Is your school 
system one of those whose pupils will have the 
advantages afforded by this remarkable reading 
series ? 


For the first time 
The WORKBOOK Method in Character Education 
CONDUCT PROBLEMS 
CHARTERS, BECK, AND RICE 
A Series of Workbooks for Pupils 
The Series: 
Grape 4—Playing Fair 
GrapE 5—What Would You Do? 
GRADE 6—Good Sportsmanship 
GrapE 7—What’s the Right Thing To Do? 
Grave 8—Playing the Game 
Each $0.32 
Teachers’ Manual—$0.20 


The Primary Unit; 
PETER AND PEGGY 
Primer Workbook 
First Reader—ROUND THE YEAR 
First Reader Workbook 
Second Reader—FRIENDLY STORIES 
Second Reader Workbook 
Third Reader—MAKE AND MAKE- 
BELIEVE 
Third Reader Workbook 
Primer Dictionary—Manuals 


Primer 








Intro ductory Charts Samples and descriptive literature sent upon request 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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OR nearly a quarter 
of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—lon¢ life 
—correct ventilation 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to 
eliminate glare—these 











Window Shades spe- fi}, 
cially adaptable forLAs 
schoolroom use. Secvatek dine 

Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. Z. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND | ether) Lrapur} INDIANA 
SL ithe 
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The 


William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


Pteters 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 














College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


Estimates 
Cheerfully 
Furnished 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 


Richmond, Va. 




















The Acid Lest 
What more exacting test can there be of 


dictionary leadership than the judgment 
of the educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its schools 
has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Webster as the standard of pro- 
nunciation, in answer to questions sub 
mitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks arc 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation, spelling, compounding, 
and division of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those 
best fitted to judge. 
It is in accord with 
the best modern prac- 
tice. Use it in your 
own schools. 





Write for our free booklets 
of interesting ways to teach 
the use of the dictionary. 





GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











demand for téachers. 
available and a place for them. 





Virfsno Engraving Gos 


Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers o/ Cuts that Print 


601 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 316 





SCHOOL EXECUTIVES - TEACHERS 


At the opening of school there is always an emergency 
There are always good teachers 


WE ARE PREPARED TO SERVE YOU 
Write or wire 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Richmond, Virginia. 








ALBERT 








Xmas supplies, Flags, 


Items, Football, Basketball, etc. Posters, 
play Fireworks. 
Free _ 


Box 7, Highland Park a Des Moines, lowa 





















SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
School Carnival Books and Supplies. Most un- 
sold items returnable. Credit. Halloween and 
Decorations, Picnic 
Dis 


JENSEN 











ncy 
ers 
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PAPER 


for all 
School Requirements 


iC) 

Typewriter Paper 
Mimeograph Paper 
Drawing Paper 
Construction Paper 
Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 


1) 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
































WINSTON 


Defines every word 
3 : | 
‘insuchsimpleterms | 








that its meaning 





and use can be in- | 
stantly understood 


7%.WVINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


_ DICTIONARY 


Advanced Ed. ....$2.64 Indexed........... 
Intermediate Ed. 1.20 Primary Ed....... - 
Encyclopedic Ed.....................-. $5.00 
(All prices subject to school discount) 


| 
| # Winston Building, Philadelph.a 2, 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco | 
=m FOR TEXTBOOKS _ 
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Teaching Equipment 
STORY AND STUDY READERS 


(See liberal discounts below) 


SEATWORK FOR PUPILS 


These practice exercises are easy, varied, and 
interesting, and they strengthen definitely and 
systematically the silent reading abilities being 
developed in the readers. 


Illustrated Booklet, Primer * 20 
Illustrated Booklet, First Reader .20 
Illustrated Booklet, Second Reader 20 
Illustrated Booklet, Third Reader .20 


EQUIPMENT FOR TEACHERS 


Appropriate teaching devices are as necessary 
for teachers as are modern appliances in the 
home or office. ‘The initial cost is small, and 
the charts and cards are usable from year to 
year. When you order the Story and Study 
Readers, include a full supply of these time- 
saving materials. 





Primer 
18 Sentence Strips 80 
101 Word Group Cards 2.00 
160 Word Cards 2.00 
23 Phonic Charts, Primer and First 
Reader 1.50 
Boxed Set of above material 5.34 
19 Charts, 19 Primer units in full color 6.75 
First Reader 
83 Word Group Cards 1.60 
164 Word Cards 2.00 
23 Phonic Charts (as above) 1.50 
Boxed Set of above material 4.67 


Combined Boxed Set, Primer and First 


Reader (one set of Phonic Charts) 8.72 


*Discount to teachers on all items, 10% post- 
paid, or 25% on orders amounting to $15.60 and 
more (transportation charges not included). 


Discount to dealers and boards of education 
25% f. o. b. publisher. 
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DO AND LEARN READERS 


The authors are: MarcaAret L. Wuite, A. M., and ALicE HANTHORN, 
General Supervisors, Elementary Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


T HESE readers are based on the universal interests, experiences 
and social needs of children. They are equally valuable for city, village 
or rural schools, Through simple, interesting classroom activities the 
little pupil acquires first-hand experiences with the things he is to read 
about. These things which he is to do are very easily planned. 

The stories are new, absorbing, continuous in thought. The vocab- 
ulary is carefully selected, graded, and repeated. Provision is made 
for factual material, silent reading, and work in phonics. The abundant 
four-color pictures are irresistible in their artistic charm. 


A First Primer: Boys and Girls at School SECOND READER: Stories of Animals and Other 
; Stories 


: j 71 D ‘ ° ° 
Primer: Boys and G irls at Work and I lay THirp READER: /nteresting Things to Know 
First Reaper: Our Friends at Home and School Two TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


SUPPLEMENTARY: A seperate Work Book for each reader, and Word and Phrase Cards 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 














Practice Material Supplementing Tressler’s English in 
Action or Any English Text 


GRAMMAR MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 


By J. C. TRESSLER 


For speedy and accurate diagnosing of pupil 
difficulties in the minimum essentials of 
grammar. 

Diagnostic tests to point out weakness. 

Practice tests to establish correct habits. 

Mastery tests to measure achievement. 


A Complete Review of Junior and Senior High School English 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 
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Teachers Everywhere are Changing 
to THE GRADE TEACHER 


... FLORENCE HALE’S MAGAZINE 


The professional magazine for 


The GRADE TEACHER 


PR MART LOUCAMON POPULAR LOULAFOR 











- ++ 34% last year! What other teachers’ 
magazine can show a like gain? The 
reason? Because the Editor knows just 
what you need and gives you just what 
you want. 

Miss Hale knows and keeps in close 
personal touch with educators every- 
where. She gets about all over the 
country. She visits schools. She keeps 
posted. No other Editor of a teachers’ 
magazine is so well informed. 

And wherever she goes, she is always thinking 
of YOU and how she can place at YOUR dis- 
posal, through THE GRADE TEACHER, any- 
thing new and helpful that comes her way. 


Miss Hale’s editorial policy is built around one 
major idea—the PRACTICAL HELPFUL- 
NESS OF THE GRADE TEACHER. 


Just $2.00 per year— 
$3.50 for two years. 
MAIL THE COUPON 


Everything a Modern, Progressive 
Teacher Needs 
THE GRADE TEACHER isa helpful teachers’ 


teachers of all grades 


UBSCRIBE to THE GRADE TEACHER. You'll 

like it best for the same reasons other teachers do! 
More attractive—more modern, up-to-date, helpful. 
Always something new—something timely to add 
interest to teaching and make it more productive. 
Everything pedagogically right. Your superintendent 
and principal will approve. 


Phenomenal Growth 


Since Florence Hale became Editor, THE GRADE 
TEACHER circulation has grown by leaps and bounds 





dow Decorations and Borders? Is it Sand 
Table Designs, or Construction Work? Is it 
Greeting and Place Cards, or Valentines? Pic- 
ture Study or Creative Designs? In THE GRADE 
TEACHER you'll find plenty of them all. 


Projects 


What do your children like best to do? Cos- 
tume Plays and Pageants? Puppet Shows? 
Rhythmic and Folk Dances? Games? History, 
Geography and Travel Projects? Nature Study? 
There’s no end of fun and entertainment in 
carrying out Projects. With the aid of THE 
GRADE TEACHER you can successfully con- 
duct them all. 
You, Yourself! 


What about you? What do you most desire to 
find in a teachers’ magazine? Methods? You'll 
have the latest and best in all the elementary 
branches. Tests? Lots of them, for all grades and 
every subject—and mark this! .. . just how to 
make up your own. Stories? Plenty—short ones 
—the kind that children love. End hours of 
hunting in the library. Picture Study? The very 
best to be had! 


THE GRADE TEACHER offers you all this 
besides Health and Safety, Visual Instruction, 
Radio, Creative Design, Physical Training, 
Auditorium Work, Citizenship, Travel—all up- 
to-the-last-minute pedagogically. 


FLORENCE HALE, Editor 


Miss Hale is admirably fitted 
by experience to edit an educa- 
tional magazine. An expert in 
elementary education for the 
State of Maine, she has taught 
all the grades and served 11 
years as director of teacher 
training in a State Normal 
School. She has intimate first- 
hand knowledge of teachers’ 
problems and how to meet 
them. She has addressed teach- 
ers’ meetings in three-fourths 
of the states in the Union and 
in Canada. 


She contributes 3 to 5 pages 
each month, “The Editor's 
Notebook”, “Talking Togeth- 
er”, “Ask Florence Hale” and 
“The Teacher’s Bookshelf”. 
Thus she establishes close per- 
sonal relationship with her 
readers and places her wide, 
varied and practical experience 
at their disposal. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
+» PAY LATERI!!... 


Atthe reasonable cost of $2.00 per year 
(10 issues) or $3.50 fer 2 years, can 
you really afford to be without THE 
GRADE TEACHER? Join the thow 
sands of other teachers who daily let 
this great educational magazine help 
them to be better teachers. Use the 
convenient coupon when sending 
in your subscription. You have until 
November 5, 1931, to pay. 


magazine that really helps, There’s a use for it 
every day. It saves time, energy, tedious re- 
search and preparation. Feel secure in your 
position, with THE GRADE TEACHER al- 
ways ready to give you professional assistance. 
Here in convenient form is a vast storehouse 
of material readily adaptable for any teaching 
program. 
Picture and Poster Work 

What do your boys and girls most enjoy mak- 


ing? Is it Calendars, or Blackboard and Win- 
MissGrade Teacher _ 


SS Sh A A AS 
USE THIS COUPON—Pay November 5, 1931 § 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORP., Dept. D.D. §j 
425 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. f 
Please enter my year’s subscription to THE GRADE 1‘ 
TEACHER beginning with the September issue. 

1 inclose $2.00 to pay for this subscription or I agree 
to pay $2.00 on Nov. 5th, 1931. 


A HELPFUL YEACHERS’ MAGAZINE naman aa AS 


THAT REALLY HELPS! 
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SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS AND WORK BOOKS 
AVAILABLE FOR THE VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 


The Iroquois Geography Note Books 
Book I for the elementary grades 


Book II for the advanced grades 


These two books contain an abundant supply of 
outline maps with full directions for their use. Book 
I contains 35 outline maps with full directions for 
their use and questions covering an elementary treat- 
ment of geography. Book II contains 50 outline 
maps with full directions for their use, questions com- 
pletely covering the subject, together with definitions, 
tables, and standard examinations for test purposes. 
These books help to make geography @ live, interest- 
ing subject. 


A Student’s Guide in American History 


By 
SoUTH WORTH AND SOUTH WORTH 


A work book to fix the important facts and loca- 
tions of elementary American history in the pupil’s 
mind. Contains new-type exercises, outline maps and 
map exercises, a complete topical outline for recita- 
tion and study, and a text story of the World War. 


Poems for Children 
Compiled by 
Louise E, TUCKER 

A series of poetry readers for grades 1 to 6. Con- 
tains the best English and American poetry for chil- 
dren, suitably graded. Develops an appreciation and 
knowledge of good poetry. Six-book series, each 
book containing selections for a full year’s work. 


Beacon Lights of Literature 
by 
CHAMBERLAIN AND RICHARDS 

Provides complete literature selections for the first 
year of high school, covering The Short Story, The 
Novel, The Epic, The Ballad, American Poetry, The 
Drama. Exceptionally rich in introductory material, 
including discussions of the different types of litera- 
ture, sketches and biographies of the authors, and 
discussions of the selections. Has many effective 
exercises. 

Never has so complete a collection, so attractively 
bound, been offered at such a low price. 


The Mastery of French—Book I 
By 
G. P. FouGeray 
A State-Adopted Text 
A simple yet complete French course, employing 
the direct method of mastering the language. Students 
learn French in the most natural way—by using it. 


English Exercises-Drills and Tests 
By 

James W. GrirFreTH (Savannah, Georgia) 
and 

Hucu A. C. WALKER (Lynchburg, Virginia) 


An exercise book for detecting and eliminating the 
common errors of spoken and written English. Con- 
tains drills and tests on grammar, sentence structure, 
punctuation, and word usage—sufficient for one 
year’s work. 

Simple! Adaptable! Effective! Economical! 

A Key is available for teachers’ use. 


A Student’s Laboratory Guide and 
Project Book in General Science 
By 
COLLISTER AND THURSTON 


A complete laboratory manual and work book 
built to accompany the state-adopted text—Our Sur- 
roundings. 


A Laboratory Guide and Note Book in 
Biology 


By ARTHUR G. CLEMENT 


A Laboratory Guide for Physics 


By ACKLEY AND COLLISTER 


A Laboratory Guide for Chemistry 


By CoL_LisTtER AND WALRATH 


The Iroquois Science Note Book 
By COoLLISTER AND STANTON 


Four publications invaluable for use in the science 
laboratory. Simple. Complete. Inexpensive. Dura- 
bly bound. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Chicago 





New York 


Atlanta Dallas 
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